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Ma. Present anp Gawriemen,—Of the three Lectures 
which I have the honour of delivering before you, I propose to 
devote that of to-day to the Physiology of Muscular Motion ; 
and this I do because it seems to be necessary to reconsider the 
whole of this subject, and to change our opinions in some very 
important particulars, before we can hope to have sound views 
respecting the theory and therapeutics of convulsive diseases. 

The recognised opinion respecting muscular action, | need 
scarcely say, is, that muscle is endowed with a vital property 
of contractility, and that the state of contraction is brought 


might be the act, and not contraction, and that yeiclogst, i 
in studying the subject, ha ton mh megected the 
tion of the mode by which relaxation is 

In 1838,*—six years later,—Dr. West is followed by a phy- 
siologist of no mean name, —Profeasor Dugés, of Montpellier, — 
who maintains that all organic tissues are the seat of two oppo- 
site movements—expansion and contraction; and that contrac- 
tion, which is in no sense peculiar to muscle, is nothing more 
than the cessation of ion—‘* la contraction musculaire 
ne consiste que dans |’ ilation de I’expansion.” The musole 
contracts, he thinks, in virtue of its elasticity, just as a piece 
of caoutchouc might contract if set free from a previous state 
of extension ; an is hi between the ex- 


by the sudden discharge (as in 
gradual dying out (as in rigor 


muscle, les éléments de la fibre musculaire s’attirent entre 
comme on le voit arriver dans la roideur cadavérique......Sui- 


about when this property is called into action. When the | certain consid 


muscle contracts, that is to say, this vital property of contrac- 
tality is supposed te be roused, or excited, or stimulated into 
action, and the more the muscle contracts the more is this 
property sepposed to be thus acted upon. But this is not the 
only opinion which may be held respecting muscular action. 
On the contrary, it may be held that the true type of muscular 
contraction isto be found in rigor mortis, It may be held, 
indeed, that muscle contracts, not because a vital property 
of contractility has been roused into action by a stimulus, 
but because some antagonizing influence has been withdrawn, 
which previously prevented the free action of cemmon mole- 
cular attraction in the muscular tissue. 

When, upwards of ten years ago,* | endeavoured for the first 
time to show that the latter view of muscular action was the 
correct one, I believed that I stood alone in this opinion, In 
point of fact, however, others had gone before me, whose 
thoughts were more or less akin to mine, Writing in 1832,+ 
Dr. West, of Alford, in Lincolnshire, says: ‘‘ Nervous influence 
is imparted to muscular fibre for the purpose of restraining its 
contraction, and the action of the will, and of all other dis- 


Surgeons 
of the modus 0, 


tability 
into the 
I do not stand alone, then, in thinking that a great 


is necessary in the theory of muscular action—a change 


elongation in muscle, and that contraction 
Th rusion of the ten 


active elongation. A 
the reader to infer. It is no physical hypothesis, however, at which the author 
airas, for itis distinctly stated that “contraction as well as ¢ 
vital-states of a muscle, to which there is nothing analogous either in physics 
Mackall’s first publication. was in 1848. 
Zeitschrift des Kais. Kn. Gesellsch. des Aertse 


| For 1860. 
the 
BY panded state of the muscle and the fluid state of the Hbrine 
ity, the blood, and between rigor mortis and the coagulated state of 
agent is supposed to accumulate in the muscles and produce 
: expansion by causing the muscular molecules to repel each 
other; and contraction is supposed to be brought about either 
contraction) or by the 
ortis) of this vital agent. It is 
og | supposed further, that the rhythmical movements of musdle 
rs. are caused by successive discharges of the vital agent, which 
rests, PELLOW OF THE COLLEGE, discharges are brought about whenever this agent acquires .a 
PHYSICIAN TO THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, ETC. ‘curtain of ond the of 
Lop women the spasms of tetanus or hysteria, are produced by the develep- 
LECTURE I ment of the vital agent being for the time s ed. After 
the chair of physics in the University of Pi Writing, in 
1847, about nervous influence, Professor Matteucci says: ‘* Ce 
fluide, principalement dans les muscles, s'y 
| et, doué d’une force répulsive entre ses parties, comme la flu 
électrique, il tient les éléments de la fibre musculaire, dans un 
| Stat de répulsion & celui présenté par les 
| trisés, Quand ce fluide nerveux cesse d’étre libre le 
| vant la quantité de ce fluide qui cesse d’étre libre dams . 
| muscle, la contraction est plus ou moins forte.” This hype- 
thesis appears to have been framed partly in consequence of 
ee seemed to show that the pheno- 
| menon of “ mduced contraction” was owing to the discharge 
| | of electricity in the muscle in which the “inducing contrac- 
tion” was manifested, — an with M. Bec- 
uerel,—and the analogy which is 
ecm | found to exist ween the law of contraction in muscle and 
itis | the law of the discharge in electrical fishes; but itis right to 
say that Professor Matteucci does not appear to have 
much weight to his opinions upon this a emp 
Next in order,$ and preceding myself by not more than a 
month or two, is Professor Engel, then of Zurich, now the 
eceupier of an important chair in the University of Vienna 
SEPTIC The action of nervous influence, according to this physiologist, 
= is to antagonize muscular contraction, and this opinion he 
~g founds upon the fact that rigor mortis supervenes when all 
ith the signs of nervous action are at an end, that the muscles of frogs 
re for 8 are more irritable when removed from the influence of the ner- 
aad vous centres, and that cramps and other forms of excessive 
muscular contraction are often seen to happen spontaneously in 
m2 paralysed parts. And later still,|i—later than the date of my 
> first publication on the subject,—a similar view respecting the 
. action of nervous influence upon muscle has been suggested to 
~eem Professor Stannius, of Rostock, by some curious experiments, 
ter. | in which he has seen rigor mortis relaxing, and the lost irri- 
nascent f bloed 
ffensive pesers to contraction, is simply to withdraw for a while this 
influence, so as to allow the peculiar property of muscular fibre 
| (contractility) to shew itself.” And in support of this opinion “ — Amount 
he appeals, amongst other arguments, to the fact of rigor A ree Comparée de 'Homme et Animaus. Sve. 
being deferred until all traces of nervous action have | srr phy 
disappeared, and to the fact, not less certain, of spasmodic | pr Louis Mackall, of Georgetown Heights, Columbia, Ua a sewn, & 
action taking place when we have evidence of co-existent | which it is maintained that nervous influence ~~ yee vam 94 
a of Sir Charles Bell, for Dr. West refers ot — the move- 
und Co which, after saying that the question ‘of 
. Bond: motor nervous influence could never be settled, Sir Charles | 
sipping adds, that he had been led to suppose that muscular relaxation 
over Muscular U i und Tedtenstarre. 
Metical and Surgical elite Michael Ryen, Vol, i, 1832. Vitro Archi Phyl, Staiger 1862. 
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to no less than a complete revolution; and I am glad that 
it is so, for, thus supported, I am the more bold to cl ge 
attention to the arguments upon which I base my opinion. 


It is only within a comparatively recent period that it has 
been possible to demonstrate the necessity of a fundamental 
change in the theory of muscular action. When I wrote first 
on the subject, I did not command the facts which are essential 
to such a demonstration, and I do not think that the writers 
whose names I have mentioned were a whit more fortunate in 
this respect. Now the case is entirely different, and the present 
difficulty is, not to find facts, but to make a selection, and to 
marshal those that are chosen in the short time at our di 1 


morning, the rigor mortis of the left limb was undiminished, 
and the other muscles of the body were soft and in an advanced 
stage of putrefaction. 

About the time that Dr. Brown-Séquard was engaged in 
these interesting experiments, Professor Stannius, wi t any 
knowledge of what was being done in Paris, was carrying out 
an analogous series of inquiries in Rostock. 

On the 21st of July, 1551, at half-past seven a.m., Professor 
Stannius put a ligature around the abdominal aorta and crural 
arteries of a puppy. About a quarter past ten, the muscles 
had begun to stiffen in the from which the blood was 
excluded. At a quarter to eleven, both hinder limbs were 


The true key to the interpretation of the phenomena of mus- 
cular action, as it seems to me, is to be found in the discoveries 
which have recently taken place respecting the electrical con- 
dition of muscle and nerve ; but before attempting to find and 
apply this ke , it will be well to see how muscle behaves under 

action of blood and nervous influence. 

I. Arguing from the comparative anatomy of muscle, it would 
seem as if a muscle were not most disposed to contract when it 
is most liberally supplied with blood. It would even seem as 
if the d as well as the duration of contraction were in- 
versel to the supply of blood. Thus the degree and 
duration of contraction is greater in the voluntary muscles of 
fishes and reptiles than in the voluntary muscles of mammals 
and birds ee in involuntary pole voluntary muscles ; 

ter in the muscles of any given animal durin, syn 

of hyberaation than during the fever of summer tite. war 

fact, moreover, that rigor mortis may be ‘‘ relaxed,” 
and the lost irritability restored to the muscle by the injection 
of blood into the vessels—a fact which has been abundantly 
demonstrated by Dr. Brown-Séquard* and Professor Stanniust— 
would appear to be in direct contradiction to the idea that the 
muscle is in gb stimulated to contract by the blood. 

One of Dr. Brown-Séquard’s experiments was upon the arm 
of a criminal who had been guillotined at eight a.m. on the 
12th of July, 1851. The experiment, which consisted in in- 

ing and reinjecting a pound of defibrinated dog’s blood into 
the brachial artery, was commenced at eleven P.M.—fourteen 
pitation, At this time the limb was in a state 

perfect rigor mortis. As the blood began to penetrate into 
vessels, some reddish spots appeared in different of 
skin of the forearm, of the arm, and more i ly of 
wrist. Then these spots became larger, and the skin ac- 
the appearance it has in rubeola. Soon afterwards the 
whole surface had a reddish-violet hue. A little later, and the 
skin had acquired its natural living colour, elasticity, and soft- 
ness, and the veins stood out distinct and full as during life. 


When the experiment was commenced, the temperature of the 
blood was 73° Fahr., and that of the room 66° Fahr. 

The oe ged of another experiment was a full-grown rabbit 
which been killed by hemorrhage. Dr. Brown-Séquard 
waited until rigor mortis had fully set in, and then injected 
the defibrinated blood of the same animal into one of the hind 
limbs, which limb had previously been removed from the body. 
Fifteen minutes after the commencement of the injection the 
muscles had lost their stiffness, and responded readily to me- 
chanical and galvanic irritation. From this tinte, through the 
night, until three p.m. on the following day, the blood was 
in at intervals of from twenty to thirty minutes, and 
during the whole of this time the muscles remained perfectly 
soft and irritable. All this while, also, the muscles of the 
other hind limb of the same animal, and of the rest of the body, 
were in a state of perfect rigor mortis. From three to : 
= four P.M. the injections were discontinued. On resuming 

experiment after this interval of an hour and a half, the 
limb, with the exception of a few bundles of fibres here and 
there, had again become rigid. The effect of the injections 
was precisely as at first ; and when, from the lateness of the 
evening, the experiment was again abandoned, the muscles 
were perfectly soft and irritable. On the morning followi 
the limb upon which the injections had been practised was in 
a state of perfect cadaveric rigidity, while the muscles of the 
rest of the body, which had left to themselves, were 
already beginning to pass out of this state. On the third 


tretched out, and perfectly stiff and cool. At twenty minutes 
past eleven, the ligatures were loosened, and the blood was 
seen and felt to penetrate into the empty vessels. Ata ong 
to twelve, the natural warmth had returned in some degree, 
and the right hinder limb was a little more flexible than the 
— At noon, both the limbs had aren flexibility, 
and it appeared once as if the left mov ge 
Sub meat of pain was caused by pinching the toes. At half- 
past twelve, muscles of the ysed limbs contracted 
everywhere upon the application of the galvanic poles; and at 
one point the galvanism seemed to cause pain, for the animal, 
which was before quiet, gave a sudden plunge forwards. 
—_ happened unexpectedly at twenty-eight minutes past 
twelve P.M. 
A similar experiment was performed upon another 

early in the morning of the following day. At noon, ee ths 
case, there was no evidence of stiffuess in either of the hind 
limbs, but the muscles below the knee had ceased to respond 
to the touch of the electrodes, At a quarter past two P.™., 
both these limbs were stretched out and rigid, and all evidences 
of irritability were at anend. At twenty-five minutes to three, 
the ligatures were untied. At twenty-five minutes to four, the 
application of the electrodes caused strong contraction in the 
muscles of both thighs, and weaker contractions in the muscles 
of the left leg below the knee, while, at the same time, 
all traces of rigidity bad disappeared from both limbs. At 
twenty-five minutes to six, every trace of stiffness had dis- 
appeared, and the muscles rfectly to the prick of 
a knife, as well as to the touch of the electrodes. On the fol- 
lowing morning the animal was found dead, and with the 
rigidity of fully established everywhere. 

ow that the stiffness of which mention is here made is per- 
fectly identical with rigor mortis wil! appear from the following 
experiment. In this experiment, the aorta and crural arteries 
of another puppy were all carefully tied. Four 
wards, the muscles behind the ligature were perf 


least in its anterior half,—and, 
paratively fresh and qui 
was found dead, with 


mortis. 

Here, then, are certain experiments which would seem to 
show that the influence of the blood, be this what it may, is 
exercised in counteracting the contraction of rigor mortis; and 
this inference, which I had drawn from the experiments of Dr. 
Brown-Séquard before my attention was directed to those of 
Prof, Stannius, is the same as that which the last-named phy- 
siologist has drawn from his own experiments. 

There are, however, certain facts” which seem to show that 

muscle is affected differently by arterial and by venous blood, 
and these facts have led Dr. Brown-Séquard to think that the 
office of arterial blood is to minister to the nutrition of muscle 
and other tissues, and to the storing up of contractile and other 
forms of power, and that the office of venous blood is to sup) 
a stimulus, by which the power derived from the red blood is 
called into action—a view according to which the function of 
the black blood is no less im t to the interests of the eco- 
nomy than that of arterial b i 

The chief argument in favour of the idea that venous blood is 
endowed with these stimulating properties is based upon the 
well-known fact, that the muscles contract violently when the 
whole mass of blood becomes venous, as in asphyxia. 
argument is derived from the fact, also found amongst the phe- 


t Op. cit, 


— of asphyxia, that the left ventricle of the heart appears 
* Comptes Rendus, No, xvi., 1857. 


| 

| and all traces of irritability had disappeared m them. j 
en the muscles relaxed, first in the fingers, and lastly in the | evening of the day following, the animal was still alive,—at 
shoulders, and on examination they were found to have reco- u the whole, it was com- ‘ 
vered their lost irritability. Ata quarter to twelve the muscles Hoe hours later, the animal ‘ 
were more irritable than they had been at five P.m., at which <fore the ligature in a state of ‘ 
time the corpse was first examined; and this increased irrita- 0 : ; ehind the ligature, which had F 
bility was kept up without abatement until four a.m., when | been rigid before death, flaccid, moist, and partially putrescent; I 
fatigue compelled the experimenter to abandon his labours. | in other words, the parts behind the ligature were in the state t 
come. os and hence it follows that 1 
| the stiffness which existed in these parts before the complete i 
| death of the animal must have been identical with rigor 
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ing it with fresh quantities of air, h 

t. of air, and continues the shakings at intervals. 
of twenty-four hours, the air within the tubes is ana- 
by Bunsen’s method ; and, as the result of this i 
the air which has been in contact wi 


in- | two entirely 


* Tux Lawost, June 7th, 14th, and July 12th, 1866, 


ON INTESTINAL FEVER. 


By WILLIAM BUDD, M_D., 
SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO THE BRISTOL ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


“The accurate record of facts in natural history is and a good aim; 
deduction of their true consequences is a better. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE NATURE OF THE INTESTINAL 
AFFECTION. 


attribute which springs out of conditions that touch its most 
intimate essence. 7'o reproduce and cast off a specific morbid 
poison is inherent in its very nature, or, as J said before, isthe 
disease itself. 

But if this be so, the only other element needed to explain, 
in the most simple way, everything that occurred at Windsor 
is, that the affection of the intestines which accompanied the 
fever should be what the three specimens figured on pages 18S 
and 189 represent it to be, and that the excreta from it should 
be charged (as under this view they necessarily would be) with 

If these excreta contain the fever virus, it is certain that the 
sewers were being incessantly impregnated with it, and being 
so impregnated, it is equally certain that they could not fail 
to be the principal media for the propagation of the fever. So 
that the events, as they actually occurred, are not only fully 
explained, but might have safely been predicted. 

To hold, under these circumstances, that the fever which the 


Y | sewers were communicating was not the effect of the specific 


fever-stuff with which they were so largely supplied, but of 
some perfectly undefined and purely hypothetical compound 
which putrefaction is supposed to extricate from common 

seems to me to be nothing less than to invert all the 


~ | rules which philosophy and experience have united in showing 


to be essential to a true induction. It is to hold still, and in 
spite of what we now know of the method by which fungi 


'| propagate, that mildew is actually generated by decay, and not 


by mildew spores. 

To place on unassailable ground the theory of the Windsor 
fever which I here venture to substitute for that hitherto pro- 
posed, it is, however, necessary to show not only its own fit- 
ness, but the untenability of the rival and only other possible 
view. Without anticipating the more complete discussion to 
which I hope on some future occasion to subject this branch of 
the question, I may remark, that under that view two great 
difficulties at once suggest themselves. 

i for the sake of argument, that in the great 
genic compounds which exist in all sewers, what are we to say 
to the cases which sprang from contagion? Had the poison 

distinct sources? Bred in the most intimate 
recesses of the living body by that most specific of 
which constitutes the fever itself, was it also bred by the com- 
mon chemical changes which occur in mere ‘‘ filth”? To esta- 


‘Tas Lancer,] DR. W. BUDD ON INTESTINAL FEVER. [Marcu 10, 1860. 
= to pulsate more violently during the first moments of the pro- | considered as equivalent to a loss of two-thirds of the whole 
cess of suffocation ; for at this time the pulse is firmer and | amount of blood, inasmuch as this addition destroyed two- 
fuller, and the mercury rises to a higher point in the hema- | thirds of the power which this blood had of absorbing oxygen, 
dynameter. Other arguments are based upon some original ex- | and of so becoming arterial. When brucia is used, the only 
certain involuntary muscles might be thrown into or out of a | The action of the then, be that what it may, would 
seem to be exerted in counteracting, rather than in i 
their one of these experiments, the | muscular contraction. Soemtaintone ell canter 
@ pregnant rabbit was separated from its connexions | no reason, so far as we have seen, for supposing that blood is 
tres, and blood injected into the | in any sense a stimulus to muscular contraction. 
walied ting 
ex on injecting 
y passed off. 
and contractions may be due to the want of arterial blood 
rather than to the presence of venous blood? And is not such 
It as inly true an ani is as vi con 
convulsed when its vessels are suddenly emptied of blood as 
when they are allowed to become suddenly filled with black 
the convulsi and ion to 
absence of arterial (Concluded from p. 190.) 
to both cases—rather than to presence of venous blood, : 
rate, with t con to account | a former paper, what propagation by contagion really implies. 
for, it is evident that venous blood cannot be regarded as essen- | Tr there be one thing more certain than another in the history 
Nor can it be allowed that the fuller pulse of the first of the disease it is, that this property is not an accident or epi- 
moments of suffocation is due to increased stimulation of the | phenomenon—not a thing that may be put off or on, but an 
left ventricle on the part of the venous blood, for this pheno- 
rialized blood experiences in ing through systemic 
Capillaries diffeulty by which the ordinary contraction of 
the ventricle is made to tell with increased force in distending 
| the existence of 
inly unnecessary to assume 
€ properties in the venous blood to explain the | 
f uterus which was brought about by in- | 
Sain for is it | 
own fact that the uterus often contracted and 
in the service of science ? 
m, also, that an argument in favour of the idea that 
in these several cases is really due to the ab- 
rterial blood may be found in a recent experiment,” in 
Harley seems to show that strychnia and brucia act, 
periment, Dr. measures two portions of 
f strychnia with one portion. Then, after thoroughly 
the blood in each tube with oxygen by repeatedl 
yntaining strychnia contains more oxygen and less car ee 
d than the air which had been left in contact with 
—thus : 
Composition of Air | Composition of Air 
Composition after having been | *fer having been 
= of in contact with | in contact with 
Common Air. | Simple Blood 
for tor hours. 
20°96 1133 1782 
i 002 5-96 2°73 
Nitrogen... 79°038 8271 79°45 
100-000 10000 100-00 
| In other words, the a pen has prevented the blood 
from absorbing oxy; giving off carbonic acid. It has 
prevented the. bloody that ia to say, from Becoming arterial, 
and for this reason the action of the poison may be said 
to be equivalent to actual loss of blood. It may be said, 
deed, to be eqnivalent to very copious loss of blood, for in the 
of which th results are given inthe acoompanying 
the addition of very minuts portion of pon tay 
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position is, it is essential that the evidence should be not only | before it is used by the fever t, the intestinal di 
open to no ambiguity, but of a nature to preclude uy cas may be entirely deprived of their contagious powers. I have 
possible explanation. How far this was from being case | not space now to give in its full development the evidence on 
we have already seen. We know, in fact, that all the while | which the — is founded, but I believe the inference to be 
other conditions were in operation, which might possibly, at | sure, that if the simple measure here referred to were uni- 
any rate, explain in the most natural way all that happened, | versally carried into effect, intestinal fever, as far as it is 
and render the supposition in question altogether gratuitous. propagated by sewers, would soon become extinct. To ensure 
The nature of the other difficulty referred to can only be | the universal adoption of a measure even so simple as this, 
seen by enlarging the field of view. would, however, require a degree of co-operation amongst 
One of the great characteristics of the Windsor outbreak was | medical men, and of zeal and intelligence amongst the atten- 
the intense power with which, wherever it took effect, the | dants on the sick, which, at present at least, we have no right 
fever-producing cause was acting. Even in the comparatively | to expect. Bat although we may not attain to so desirable a 
well-appointed houses of the middle and upper classes it was | consummation as this, we may come indefinitely near it. At 
no uncommon thing for four or five inmates to be struck down | present the great bulk of what escapes from the diseased intes- 
at once, or in pretty close succession. But if this were the | tines of fever patients in this and other countries is let loose 
effect of common sewer emanations, how car it be reconciled | upon society without the slightest precaution being taken, and 
with the fact that at the very same time this fever was entirely | we see with what result. I trast the time is not far distant 
absent from other places wi t number, where, nevertheless, | when to allow these matters to into the cesspool or sewer, 
there was the evidence of a sense which cannot deceive us, that | in full possession of all their d power, will be looked upon, 
such emanations were in the highest degree rife. not merely as a careless, but as a hi culpable, act. 
During the very period when the Windsor epidemic was at | Clifton, Feb. 1860, 
its height, I was in the habit of visiting several thickly-peopled 
“courts in Bristol, where the atmosphere of the houses was 
with sewer effluvia to a degree that would not be} CLINICAL REMARKS, BY DR. BRINTON, 


charged 
poe nelge day except by persons who were bound by the AT THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 


the like testimony. COMPLEX HEART DISEASE, NECROPSY. 
The intense contrast between the results in these two cases “Tue patient whose body we are about to examine was 


showed by evidence of liar cogency and force that some R : ate 
access avast have existed in the nature of the effluvia. The | *4mitted yesterday morning ; and, in spite of all attempts to 
miasm that on every hand was laying whole families prostrate | Tally his failing circulation by means of local and general sti- 
with fever, and the miasm that at the very same time was for | mulants, died, as was predicted, in the course of about twelve 
‘*He was a fine-looking man, aged fifty-four, who, after 
Under the supposition that in the one case it was the | daring many years ab bays 
sisted only of pythogenic compounds, the two orders of events as a messenger at home, began, a week or two ago, to suffer 
were at once explained. On the supposition that pythogenic | from attacks of dyspnea. They were severe ; attended with 
compounds are the cause of fever, are absolutely inex- | great distress in the cardiac region, but with nothing which 
le. Adopt the one view, and all is consistent and in | conid be called pain ; provoked by exercise, especially by rapid 
rmony with what we know; adopt the other, ondigg i movement ; lasting a few hours, but leaving some difficulty of 
thing is inconsistent and at variance with what we know. The breathi behind ey ‘ 
events no longer cohere: we have to take up one theory for ing . em during their absence. They were soon 
one set of facts, and another theory for another set ; to explain | followed by slight edema of the ankles. The increasing seve- 
how it was that the fever sprang sometimes from the sewer | rity of this dyspnea and dropsy was accompanied by great 
and sometimes from contagion; to show why, while it was so ion, which led him to apply for admission. 
look at his face was enough to assure me that he was 
to reconcile irreconcilable thin dying, and of a cardiac malady. His skin was cold and pale. 
1 leave ons vemerk to mein, His lips not definitely blue; but of a somewhat bloodless, 
If the version of the Windsor fever here given be the true one, | though bluish tinge. His urine scanty, but concentrated. His 
we need go no further for evidence to show that the intestinal | liver was large; presumably from congestion. His dropsy was 
discharges are not only contagious, but incomparably more 80 | by no means excessive, and was almost limited to the lower 
out of the whole or cases, there were only four tremi P “ . F 
could be traced to direct personal communication. Even in as His breathing (about 24 times in the minute), though it 
these four it does not appear that the disease might not have | forced him to sit upright, was deep and effective, as respects its 
been by what was thrown off by the bowel. In | altering the bulk of his chest. Some crepitation (doubtless of 
the remaining 340 or 350 the poison was transmitted through | edema) could be detected in the back and lower part of both 
the sewer; or—to state the fact in other words, for now I feel 
we are entitled to do so—the fever was the work of the intes- 
whole history is, in short, summed up in the two orders | during this noisy inspiration, overlapped the heart to quite the 
of facts which are here contrasted. The cases of proved con- | degree seen in average emphysema, pushing down the cardiac 
tagion showed by decisive evidence what was the nature of the impulse into the epigastrium. 
‘*In short, here were lungs substantially quite free from 
of the fever through the sewers showed, by evidence equal] 
decisive, from what particular surface of the infected body the disease, and working double tides. The dyepnea, therefore, 
material issued by which the law was taking effect. Owing | was due to no fault of theirs; but was (as shown by the other 
to a peculiar combination of circumstances, both these points | symptoms), in all probability, cardiac, 
were brought out with the force and clearness which are gene-| «« Looking then to the heart, the feeble pulse of 100 per 
results ot minute at the wrist was found to be associated with so weak 
possible ish experimen’ e two . 
ing posi ; wens are intended to establish, the | COMdition of the central organ, that neither first nor second 
evidence in their favour could scarcely have been stronger than | sound could be distinctly heard. Their inaudible state was of 
that which was here furnished by the natural order of events. | course partially explained by the noisy lung, which overlapped 
IL The second Pray to which, a ee I | their proper seat. But it was also rendered still more expli- 
wish for a moment to draw attention, is, t excreta to! cable by a long, bellows sound ; which a comparison with 
which all these fatal prerogatives are assigned are, on their | Cable bY © soft he 
issue from the body, entirely within our power. I shall show, | ™° pulse and pulse A essentially systolic, 
at some future time, that by placing two ounces of a caustic | Which was chiefly (if not exclusively) heard over the lowest 
solution of chloride of “se piece of the sternum. 


fae en eee « 


in not one of these courts did a single case of fever arise. Hun- ennepeenne 
8 ther medical practitioners could. 1 doubt not. bear | 
a 
t 
1 
I 
P 
b 
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any illness save a slight fever, and a diarrhea or dysentery, in 
India many He had been in good health and at 
work until this rather sudden illness; during which I fear he 
had been almost uncared for. ceeiten 4 
** What, then, was our diagnosis is? rt was failing, 
the patient probably dying. Comparing the various symptoms, 
and contrasting the state of the heart with that of the pulse, I 
could express a downright disbelief that there was any valvular 
Cisease ; and a strong belief that the lesion was in the coronary 
arteries. But what was the nature of the bellows sound? In 
its site and character it resembled the brushing noise caused 
areolar tissue replacing extensive pericardial adhesion. Still 
dared not lay much stress on this suggestion. For, on the one 
hand, such a sound seemed partially explicable by the cardiac 
contingencies of the act of dying—especially by distension of 
the a ry ventricle and tricuspid regurgitation. On the other 
hand, though in a more chronic case, the fluctuations of such a 
sound might have been gauged and tested by repeated auscul- 
tation, yet the patient’s dangerous state, and the distress and 
excitement caused by even the most gentle and rapid inquiry 
into his physical signs, rendered any further examination im- 
proper. The diagnosis of any particular case is necessary to 
its suitable treatment. And diagnosis in general is one of those 
features which especially distinguish medicine from quackery. 
But it is not to be cultivated at the expense of the patient: to 
be allowed to a success of the treatment, or even 
to embitter the last hours of life by useless and indecent re- 
searches into unimportant details. 1 have really sometimes 
felt pained to see, in our larger itals, a forest of stetho- 
scopes (like Birnam wood come to Dunsinane) planted on the 
excavated chest of a poor creature dying of consumption; with 
httle good to such casual students of disease, and with great 
pain (if not harm) to the unfortunate sufferer. 
“What therefore do we now expect to find? A heart, I think, 
rather large and weak, probably dilated. arteries 
if not downright ossified in part of their course. 
Valves not altered by any structural lesion. A pericardium 
perhaps showing traces of old inflammation, either in the form 
of areolar tissue or large white patches, Lungs substantially 
healthy. A liver large and congested.” 
heart was much dilated and h 
coronary arteries—especially the right—atheromatous; here 
and there eusified for somte distance.” The pericardium every- 
where obliterated, and replaced by a soft, lax, delicate areolar 
tissue, permitting free movement of the organ within its en- 
closing fibrous membrane. Liver very large, and congested 
with dark biood. Lungs collapsed, healthy. Ascending aorta 
considerably dilated, and atheromatous. } 
“This necropsy well illustrates the uncertainties and defects 
which sometimes oppose exact diagnosis. 
“ It is clear that, during life, we underrated the heart’s size. 
The then state of the lungs is our excuse. 
“Tt might seem, too, that we did the same for the liver. 
But I believe that the larger size now suggested (rather than 
venous stagnation here 


the peri- 
i 
pericardium was spoken 


**On inquiry, the Ee ove denied having ever experienced 


ON THE 


MERCURIAL TREATMENT OF CROUP IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 


By C. HANDFIELD JONES, M.B. Cartan, F.RS., 
PHYSICIAN TO ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL, 

Tue following communication seems to me of so much interest 
that I need not apologize for introducing it to the notice of the 
profession. I have often felt that there was a vast amount of 
most valuable unpublished experience of a like kind, which it 
would be most desirable to have produced, We have too much 
by far been in the habit of recording the experience of our large 
towns and hospitals, and overlooking that of country practi- 
tioners. I believe, from various facts that have come to my 
knowledge, that a great .lifference would be found in the cha- 
racter of disease ia rural and urban districts, and probably in 
different rural localities—as, for instance, in northern and 
southern. I cannot but think that much light might be thrown 
on the general character of disease, and on the subject of treat-! 
ment, by a clear statement of such facts. My informant on 
the present occasion is Mr. A. Ferguson, of Notting-hill, who 
has most kindly placed in my hands the two following letters 
from his brother, which | give almost textually. 


“ High Hesket hy Carlisle, Cumberland, Jan. 23rd, 1860. 
“ Dear A.,—As you want to know the treatment of croup 
by calomel, adopted for many years so successfully by our 
father, I hasten to send you his ideas as to the mode and extent 
of its administration. The treatment was first suggested by 
one of the Hamiltons, he believes the ownage. He would give 
to an infant of six mouths a grain a of calomel every 
hour till it purges freely; to a year-old child two grains, and 
to one two years old sometimes even four grains, until you get 
the bowels well acted on, or it vomits repeatedly. e 
always noticed that the stools are of a greenish colour, some- 
thing like chopped spinach ; and immediately consequent a 
this discharge an alleviation of the symptoms follows. W 
that is observed, the dose must be repeated less frequently 
perhaps only once in two hours for some time, then still 
seldomer, and lastly gradually abandoned altogether. Should 
the child be much weakened by its use, or from other causes, 
stimulants must be given freely. He says it is wonderful how 
much calomel children can take in a short time without affect- 


give it to any extent you like, in children. Of course he 
ionally, as the case indicated, auxiliary treatment of 
different kinds, such as emetics and the warm bath, both of 
which he is extremely fond of. 
** These suggestions, you know, are the result of experience 
in a purely country practice, where the children are strong and 
robust, and so different from those in a densely populated town; 


in the least. By the way, he would commence it at the most 
in fact, as long as he could get it swallowed. 


had his its of a that they were 
is dead when he arri 

** Your affectionate 
“*C. Fercuson.” 


be 
the fifty y 


| ing the bowels, or purging violently afterwards. Sometimes 
| he has known fifty, sixty, and even Th eupes grains to have 

been given before the disease succum or any material effect 
| was ae ne Salivation in this way cannot be produ 
ch often accompanies the final agony. 
“* As regards the valves, the corona 
cardium, we were right enough. Or 
_ oe where. by the | and in carrying out such a plan of treatment you must be 
way pp mda of that retraction of the thoracic wai, oe guided by that difference in constitution and stamina, and 
of those jegging, tumbling impulses, and muffled distant | ™odify it accordingly. For instance, in — children, he 
sounds of the heart, which are usually noticed in coincidence | %%¢4 to leech preparatory to the mercury. I suppose you 
with such a lesion as this, seem referable to the prostrate and would hardly do that in any case in Loadon. However, that 
moribund condition of the organ and of the patient. does not affect the virtue of the mercurial treatment, he thinks, 
_’* But, in respect to the aorta, it must be owned that a con- 
— ee sons or was it una- 15 fond of an emetic of piv, antim. tart. at the commence- 
voidable? The latter ie the alternative weich, with ment, if the patient can bear it, and occasionally applies 
allowance for the circumstances of the case, and ¢ wich sinapisms over the root of the neck. You will remember 
. ~~: him mention M. B.'s case; so desperate was it, and so 
eat lassen Ser the Sctare, stenns to une little Lope 
2 beliows sound we heard was, sure, almost ex- . 
clusively pericardial. The pulse was, allowing for the heart, a | “T@™ging 
fair one, And really, looking to the history of this case in 
particular, and of analogous cases in general (in which large, me 
slow, uniform dilatation of the aorta is often revealed only by The second letter answers inquiries I had made as to the 
the examination after death from some independent disease), I | length of Mr. Ferguson's experience, which I learn extends 
almost doubt whether, even if we had examined the patient | over a period of fifty years, during which he has employed the 
months before his last attack, the soft murmur and the en- | above treatment. Mr. A. Ferguson 
larged calibre which the affected segment of aorta might pre- | a of croup stated safely at twenty, w 
sumably have offered, would not have been, for r- woold give a toual in ears of 1000—a large basis cer- 
doses of diagnosis, obscured and lost in the signs produced by tainly of experience. e number of cures amongst these has 
the altered pericardium and the expanded left lung.” ae 
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very high, as Mr. Ferguson regarded calomel ‘‘as a wonder- 
full nifieiie medicine, and — ired of its success 

ng it in what some would deem a ess case, Som 
so that I have heard him say that he has been astonished on 
hearing that neighbouring medical men had been called in, in 

ient time, with an unfortunate result. The weather most 
ikely to cause the disease in this country is certainly during 
to a steady, cold, bitter one, such as we have commonly in the 
than to the helm wind from the East you mention, 
ich is so y and violent as to spend its force more 
speedily. course, ceteris paribus, in any case you will have 
most chance of success in being called early ; but he would re- 
commend still a trial of the calomel at an advanced stage of 
the disease, so long, perhaps, as you can with safety from im- 
SS get it over the root of the tongue,” &c, &c, 


Perusing this account as a unprejudiced reader, I 
aay it makes a strong. impression on me Though not 
pleasure of the elder 
or of the writer's, I am sufficiently intimate with Mr. A. Fer- 
guson 

: of judgment, discerning capacity, and 
medical experience. information gi 
boastful flourish, but a simple statement made in conversation ; 
and it was only at my express request that the details were 


which I have given above. Further, I may say that | i 
ite to 


pet anges of croup in London is most 

. Ferguson’s. I ineline very much to Dr. Conway Evans's 
opinion of the advisability of early tracheotomy; and I have 
very small hope indeed from mercurials, if antimony fails. But 


Tam quite inclined also to the opinion that croup in the neigh- | of 


bourhood of Carlisle may be vastly different from what it is in 
London, and that the treatment should vary accordingly. At 
auy rate it seems to me well worth while that we should search 


our remedial agents, especially of 
ing to judge wisely and fairly, it seems to me very diffi- 
J that any practitioner of ordinary intelligence, 
having no 
judgment, 
years if he had not found it really valuable. If similar testi- 
monies to the good effects of mercury should multiply, we shall 
eS ae the absolute view by the 
mented Dr. Todd, that mercury has no power to promote 
a of acute inflammation. In my own belief, every- 
thing depends on its being administered in appropriate cases. 
Such I consider are those in which true hyperinosis exists. 
Albion-street, Hyde-park, Feb. 1960. 


OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nalla est alia certo noseendi via, nisi quam et morborum et 
historia, tm propia, haere et Inter becom 
1. De Sed, et Caus, lib, 14, Proemium. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


CHRONIC INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION FROM STRICTURE OF 
THE RECTUM ; AMUSSAT’S OPERATION FOR ARTIFICIAL 
ANUS ; SURVIVAL FOR THIRTEEN DAYS. 

(Under the care of Dr. Apprson and Mr. Bryant.) 

Or the various operations in surgery which are deemed im- 
portant from their magnitude, or from the particular parts 
which may become involved, we think that there are but very 
few which exceed that for an artificial anus, either in point of 
gravity or importance, A case must be serious indeed that 
requires its performance, and yet experience convinces us, that 


or conceivable cause to bias his | i 
shoul 


the chan ‘life possibl 
ce ig or, y, a 
Instances of the latter have already appeared Kagenar, am) 
(Tae Lancer, vol. i, 1856, p, 401.) fe some peeuliar 
circamstances, 


a few hours, or, perhaps, a few da: 
existence after reli 


having been attempted for constipation 

colon. (Vol. ii., 1858, 551 and 604) Mr. Luke’s case, 

vived thirteen days, the interesting case of Mr. Johnson, 

the child lived two days, However di ing this i 

may appear, the question of operation is one that 1s 

of necessity ; for as we have seen on more than one 

occasion, when patients have declined to submit to it, they 

have succumbed very shortly after from the consequences of the 
ipation, and a mortem examination has revealed a 


pete give rise to the intestinal obstruction are 
curious: thas, in a case which was sub- 
ion by M. Jobert (de Lamballe), the sigmoid 
flexure of the colon, from distension by flatus, had turned upon 


operation was attended with the most marked relief, several 
ts of feculent matter being i 
Cooly for several days, entertained 
of recovery. But there was one drawback—very little food 


We avail ourselves of the notes . W.E. Evans, clinical 
sding at Rotherhithe, was 
care of Dr. Addison. She was a i 
of nine children, two only of 


| 


stated that her health had always been ; and no heredi- 
tary tendencies to malignant or other could be dis- 
covered. Her history was as follows:—About Christmas, 1858, 
she to be troubled with constipation, and was soon 

, a8 she said, to keep.a bottle of salts always im the 
house. She then had slight occasional pain in the rightiliac 
Soon after Christmas she 
noticed blood in motions, bat she went on very well till 
three months ago, when she had severe pain and passed much 
some weeks, w. again got up usual ight 
work about the house. About this time the catamenia ceased. 
Three weeks before admission co tion came on, which she 

; at times, great ining, a quan- 
with great pain. 


by perforation, whether the | 
opening be made in the loin or in the groin. The last case which | 
we briefly noticed,—a patient in St. Mary’s Hospital, under 
Mr. Lane’s care,—survived twelve hours after the operation, it | 
state of things which held out fair prospects of success had an 
| 
rocurec sell, anc Ormed @ told, Whic pre ODs 
of fecal matter. (Ibid., vol. ii., 1857, p. 90.) Yet in | 
: such a favourable case, death ensued. The almost invariable 
cause, however, when the obstruction is chronic, is some disease 
of the large bowel, and this is situated, in the greater number | 
instances, below the Nes yg at the upper part of 
rectum, or in the sigmoid The disease may be 
stricture, contraction from ulceration, or from cancer. ioe 
instance of the last form, in which the patient survived 
and consider such facts a8 those afiorded py Mr. Ferguson's | hours, is related by Mr. Erichsen, in a clinical lecture upon 
experience now that we are thoroughly sifting and testing the | Amussat’s operation, in the first volume ef this journal for | 
1857, (p. 55,) in which Se 
Mi Bryant’ had ben 
7 ant’s i consti pati 
since Christmas, 1558, months before 
‘on passed much blood, which was preced 
| severe pain, and on entering the hema, nating eld had 
| passed from the bowels for three weeks. The abdomen was 
report of the case, the coils of intestine were very evident 
; was taken, and this so mumpair vital powers, 
o wound began to slough, and death ensued on the thirteenth 
J day, from the exhaustion consequent upon the want of nourish- 
ment. There was a general absence of peritonitis, and the 
colon was found healthy, the obstruction having arisen from a 
simple stricture of the rectum, as if the bowel had been tied by 
a piece of string. There was some inflammation of the cecum, 
with an abscess in the vermiform a dix. 
IN THE 


ti 


ill! 


FATAL RESULT 


TWO DAYS AFTERWASDS. 
(Under the care of Mr. Jom~son.) 
Wuew an artificial anus is made in a child, it is either for 
an imperforate anus or a congenital absence of the 


For the former it is not adapted unless there 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 
PERFORMANCE OF LITTRE'S 
OPERATION IN THE LEFT GROIN 


IMPERFPORATE RECTUM ; 


4 


the groin than in 


il 


defined, 
also quite 


a 


tion of the latter thet the sigmoid flexure of the.colon was 


not seem to be very great. The performance of the a 


Taz Laxeer,) LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY, [Marca 10, 1960. 
ion, she stated that for three weeks | had been present occasionally for a 
tympanitiec, i @ narrowi t 
pad had some retching, b the and the 
ered to be preternaturally distended. 
ight and left sides a reducible inguinal 
ppear to have anything to i 
@ patient was suffering. [wo days 
mptoms becoming aggravated, with 
reduced the inguinal rupture, 
e index finger was 
narrowed portion of the rectum was 
exure was then drawn towards the 
fixed and opened in the usual man- 
of the w the operation only six hours. 
he inte examination, the disease of the rectum 
hich w ut six inches from the anus, 
| 
admi cavi 
wound Ml receive the freces, the upper and lower berder o 
‘or some hours. membrane was much engo' 
day the abdomen was comple | ecchymosed, and at the middle it had ulcerated sw 
pain. She passed a good ————— 
g went on well for a few day hintiiermee 
to 
the mouth and fauces appeared ; 
October 19th, thirteen days after the operation, being 
from all pain, and dying simply from inanition. 
aki 
to the 
lo il 
uscles ; is some 
volved in a local inf 
tricture ; at this spot the rectum, 
re, and had formed his pouch, © 
so that in the attemy bnium was : 
bowel was opened indicate ite 
see by a raised vascular 1 i a 
br mcous deposit, The 
the! wn, but of an oval 
the intestine. The hildren 18 80 
, uterus, vagina were healthy. communicats 
ospital at B 
LONDON HOSPITAL. keg 
INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION, FROM CANCER OF tal abeenes 
‘OPERATION FOR ARTIFICIAL ANUS IN THE 19.) The success in this 
DEATH IN SIX HOURS. gement to perform the op 
(Under the care of Mr. Luxe.) Sie 
Somruovs disease of the rectum gave rise to the obstruction of thet in the 
in the present instance, which had been present for nearly six | lower colon is not 80 
adult, and is therefore difficult to get h 
weeks, The patient had, besides, double inguinal | 
t 
ehsen prefers the 
opened, after being drawn towards the groin. The relie ral situation, as 7 
erred to—a practice 
mes, of late years, 
Amussat’s in the loin ; but if experience is to Heglias “sarge we 
tion, it will readily be accorded in favour of the child. The < 
very well recollect, however, the case of a 
care of Mr, Adams in the same hospital, in hree days old, was brought to the above 
‘wes opened in the groin for disease similar to t of December last, with imperforate anus. 
patient, and she survived many months external aperture was found in its usual 
stricture in the following case was so small as ing it.so as to introduce the finger, the 
the passage of the little finger :— be only about a half or three quarters of 
terminating in a cul-de-sac. When the 
December suffermg constipation and si a fluctuating 
ing down upon the lower passage, 
racter, | bowels had not acted for ei to be the termination of the rectum dis- 
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tended with meconium. After a day’s delay, to allow of 
ter accumulation of fecal matter, having introduced the 
Inger into the feeling the fluctuation dis- 
tinctly, Mr. Athol J passed a trocar by the side of his 
finger and introduced it into the tumour above. On with- 
drawing the trocar, about three ounces of clear and 
transparent fluid, unmixed with blood or meconium, flowed in 
a full and = stream through the canula. The fluid looked 
very much like urine; but the child being a female, it was evi- 
dent that the bladder could not be in that position, and, on 
boiling, complete solidification took place, showing that it was 
serum, and that it must have come from the distended peri- 
toneal cavity. The canula having been removed, and the 
finger again introduced, no swelling could be detected ; and as 
the serous membrane evidently came down upon and partially 
invested the cul-de-sac, it was not deemed expedient to make 
any further attempt at reaching the bowel in that situation. 
In the afternoon of with: Che 
Holmes, Mr. Athol Johnson determined to perform Littré’s 
tion in the left groin. An incision was made a little 

ve the level of the antero-superior spine of the ilium, 
nearly parallel with Poupart’s ligament, and the various parts 
divided, until the peritoneum was reached. On opening this, 
a considerable quantity of serum escaped, and the sigmoid 
flexure presented itself at the wound, moderately distended 
with meconium. This was secured to the edges of the incision 
by sutures, and having been freely opened, a quantity of me- 
conium flowed out. No protrusion of the small intestines took 
place, and no amount of occurred, The child was 


in, and appeared to be 
, and not having had 


extremity in the pelvis; this had been secured to the integu- 
ments, and no escape of meconium into the peritoneal cavity 
had occurred. The sigmoid flexure and descending colon were, 
as is generally the case at this age, so completely surrounded 
by a meso-colon, and so loosely attached to the parietes, that 
it would have been impossible to have opened them in the 
lumbar region without wounding their serous covering. The 
termination of the rectum in the pelvis was at no great dis- 
tance from the anal , but the recto-vaginal pouch of 
peritoneum descended unusually low in this case, investing the 
rectum, as well as the upper surface of the anal cul-de-sac, to 
such an extent as to have rendered it almost impossible, espe- 
cially when the peritoneal cavity was distended with serum, 
to establish a free passage from the anus into the bowel above. 
This pouch had been punctured by the trocar, but the opening 
> se well united. so that it was discovered with diffi- 


ty. 
One or two points of interest will probably be noticed in | faces 
this case :— 


1. The fact that, even if a fluctuating swelling is distinctly 
felt at the perinwum or in the anal orifice, it may arise not 
from the distended bowel, but from dropsy of the peritoneum, 
and consequently this membrane may be punctu 

2, That the peritoneum, perhaps in this case pushed down 
by the dropsical effusion, may descend so low as seriously to 
interfere with operative treatment in this situation. 

3. That the only other operation practicable in this case was 
Littré’s operation in the groin; the post-mortem examination 
showing that an attempt to open the colon in the lumbar 

ion would have been attended with such difficulties as to 
no chance of a successful result. 

4. The incision having been made high up, rather above the 
level of the antero-superior spine, the bowel was reached 

any trouble, 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
THE RECENT CASE OF WOUND OF THE CAROTID ARTERY; 
DETACHMENT OF THE LIGATURE. 
(Under the care of Mr. Lz Gros CLark.) 
Tus interesting case, reported in a recent “ Mirror,” has 
thus far proceeded satisfactorily. The ligature placed upon 
eee, | the 8th of February—six- 


teen days after the operation. There has been no hemorrhage, 
and the man has on exceedingly well. We are glad to 
be enabled to clear up a point in favour of the patient—viz., 
that the severe wound of the neck was not self-made, but 
was inflicted by an infuriated woman. Taian, 
ing to the situation of the wound (ante, p. 141) will, 

apply to her, and not to the poor man himself. 
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ON A NEW METHOD OF EPFECTING THE RADICAL CURE 
OF HERNIA. 
BY JOHN WOOD, F.R.C.S. ENG., 


ASSISTANT-SURGEON TO KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL; DEMONSTRATOR IN 
ANATOMY AT KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON; SURGEON TO 
THE LINCOLN’S-INN DISPENSARY. 
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; 3rd, the pert 
and vessels (epigastric and circumflex iliac) by the interven- 
surface of Fouparts ligament; 4th, the formation by the 
Poupart’s ligament ; tion 
transversalis mus- 


by Bon 
and Rothemunde of Munich, most 
permanent pe chiefly by their not 


terior half of the fold ready for the reception of a fresh portion 
of intestine. The objections to the introduction of a hard 
dilating plug into the invaginated fold of skin and its retention, 
by Wiitzer’s method, are as follows: that the skin and fascie 
intervening in two layers between the compressing hard sur- 
and the serous lamin of the invaginated sac, ward off 
from them in great measure the effect intended,—namely, that 
of adhesive inflammation; while the absence of counter- 
behind the posterior fold renders the dilating force of plug 
almost nugatory, unless sufficient expanding power to cause 
sloughing be ee aoe the great distress, not to say danger, 
of the patient, dilating action of the plug upon the canal 
and external ring leaves the latter in a worse condition than 
before in case of the failure of the operation. The principle of 
plugging up a dilatable aperture like the inguinal span is 
surely a false one, The invaginated skin invariably descends 
when the consolidation is absorbed, the latter being temporary 
only in its duration. The principle of the author's operation 
is directly opposite to that of dilatation,—namely, that of 
drawing together and compressing the anterior and posterior 
walls of the canal in its whole length, and their union by the 
adhesive process with the invaginated fascia of the scrotum, 
which is detached from the skin and lanted into the 
canal, the skin being left to adhere below to the approxi 
margins of the external abdominal ring. By this means the 
posterior wall of the inguinal canal is made to act as a valve 
to prevent any future descent of the bowel, shutting up the 
superior opening by becoming united to the anterior wall 
through the ium of the scrotal fascia, which thus affords a 
very highly organized and vascular connective tissue between 
the tendinous surfaces, which it would be difficult to 
cause to adhere together otherwise. The invagination 


Tue author commenced by a brief sketch of the anatomy of 
| the inguinal region. The peculiarities of structure of the parts 
concerned in inguinal hernia, of which especial 
taken in the operation proposed and practised by the 
are: Ist, the mobility and sliding power of the ski 
groin, owing to the synovial character and loose areola: 
‘The next day she was brought —0UUCOC*SY of the deep layer of superficial fascia; 2nd, the total 
going on well, taking the breast readil of fat from the areolar tissue of the scrotum, its densi 
any sickness, — ticity, toughness, and great vascularity enabling the oo 
On the noe of the following day, however, according to | to invaginate it into the inguinal canal, to retsin it 
the statement of the medical attendant, she got weaker, and | by stitches, and cause it permanently to adhere to its sides and 
died without any marked symptoms of peritonitis. 
. On examining the parts, peritonitis was found to be poet 
to some extent. The portion of intestine opened was the sig- 
moid flexure, a few inches before its termination in a blind 
| cles and triangular ligament of the greater portion of the poste- 
stor wall of the exh the of saising the former 
the internal oblique muscle, so as to pass a needle through it 
and the internal pillar of the external abdominal ring together. 
4 | The author then stated that the methods respectively practised 
Bonn, 
uently fail in a 
taining a hold ae 
r securing only the anterior 
| portion of the fold produced by invagination, leaving the pos- 
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becomes likewise firmly adherent to the spermatic cord. This 
continues to be effective even when the temporary effusion of 

operation, 


Before tighteni 
himself, passin forefi 
external ring, that draw upon 
opening in the scrotum should be tucked well up 
not within, the external ring. 
In recent cases of hernia, in which the sac is small 


the scrotum and cord, and constitutes, as it were, @ separate 
structure, distinct from the peritoneum. In cases the 
sac is necessarily pag gs with the fascia, and the ligatures 
pass through it. In these the inflammation set up in the sac is 
orifice is closed by the ligature. 
is t i 


4 sac is punctured, serous flaid flows from 
the esas in qenater or less quantity during the first three or 
ys. 

The author called attention to the action of the rectus muscle 
upon the inguinal canal through the conjoined tendon, in draw- 
ing backward the posterior wall of the hernial canal, thus aiding 
the dilating action of the protruding bowel in the production 
and growth of the hernia. The effect of the ligatures and con- 
sequent adhesions in his operation directly counteracts this action 
of the rectus, He considers that the first tendency to oblique 
inguinal hernia, so often hereditary, is owing to deticient deve- 
lopment of the lower fibres of the internal oblique producing 
an imperfect covering to the internal ring. In some of the 


wall, By simply 
attaching the fascia to the pillars of the external ring, and 
drawing the latter together, the hernia, h prevented 
for @ time from descending into the scrotum, still occupies the 
canal, and will, sooner or later, again dilate the external ring, 
unless constantly bolstered up by a truss. The closing of the 
external ring by the lower ligatures, in this operation, contri- 
butes much, however, to secure in its new position in the canal 
the t ted fascia. 

In cases of direct hernia, the closure or obliteration of 
the external ring only may be effective in producing a cure, if 
care be taken to obtain a hold with the inner end of the liga- 
ture upon the triangular fascia covering the border of 
rectus, immediately behind the opening of the external ring. 

In noticing the objections to the the author showed 
that, by properly protecting the point of the needle with the 
finger, and keeping in front of the fascia transversalis, all 
on of wounding the epigastric and circumflex iliac vessels 
or the bowel was guarded against. 

_ The fear of peritonitis is avoided in recent cases (in which it 
is most to be dreaded), by not punc.u ing the sac at all, but 


closing up the tendinous opening external to it. In old cases, 
adhesive action may be set up in the sac without fear of its 
ing to the peri as the results of numerous cases 


long one, with a very pen- 
dulous scrotum, large varicocele. This case was treated 
also entirely without truss, and both hernia and varicocele 
were cured in eighteen days. The duration of treatment in the 
rest of the cases varied from nine to twenty-one days. Eight 
were treated entirely without truss. Thirteen are good and 
persistent cures, and have remained firm ever since, extending 
over the following periods of time: one (the first), very nearly 
two years,—this case was published in Tue Laycer of the 
29th of May, 1858; another, one year; two, ten months; four, 
nine months; three, eight months; one, two months. Three 
of the cases had been before operated on by Wiitzer’s and 
’s methods; one case was operated on twice; one is. 
doubtful; one was reruptured by indiscreet and early hard 
lifting without truss, 

Six cases of cure were exhibited by the author to the fellows 
of the Society. Of these, four had been treated entirely 
without truss, and all had been well, and some severely, 
tested by lifting and heavy laboar, The first case (ope 
on nearly two years ago) was amongst those exhibited. No 
difference whatever was apparent. between the groins of the . 
two sides, One had been cured in a year, three in nine months, 
and one in eight months. -One of those treated without truss 
was ital, in a young man aged twenty years; another 
was of five years’ standing, in a man aged fifty eight. The 
rest were of eighteen, sixteen, and three months’ standing 

tively. All were scrotal hernia, and two direct. Two 
had chronic bronchitis (at times severe) after the operation, 
and one during the progress of the cure. 
he paper was illustrated by diagrams, to which the author 
directed the attention of the fellows, 

Mr. Henry Lug said that the cases which Mr. Wood bad 
related bore ample testimony to the efficacy of the o-— in 
his hands, and the patients which the members of Society 
had had an opportunity of examining showed that the results 
of Mr. Wood’s operation were of a permanent character. He 
(Mr. Lee) would, however, wish the opinion of the Society 
upon the question, whether the ssme results might not be ob- 
tained by more simple means, and a less complicated operation; 
for although all must allow the yer per to have been most 
successful in Mr. Wood's hands, it not uniformly proved to 
be so when practised by others. The operation which he (Mr. 
Lee) suggested, consisted in invaginating the skin of the scrotum 
into the inguinal canal with the forefinger of the left hand. 
Using, then, the finger as a guide, the needle, armed with a 
ligature, was passed through the external wall of the inguinal 
canal, and out through the skin of the abdomen; one end of the 
ligature was then left free. The needle, being withdrawn, was 
then passed through the same aperture in the scrotum, and 
through the internal wall of the inguinal canal out through the 
skin. The needle then being taken away, the two ends of the 
ligature were tied together. The ligature was then allowed to 
remain for several days, or to ulcerate ite way out. He con- 
sidered that this plan had several advantages. It dispensed 
with the necessity of any dissection of parts, and of the dangers 
arising therefrom. The skin of the scrotum descended into its 
natural position two or three days after the operation, and 
neers os Although the sides of the 

4 


— 
fascia from the skin over the lowest part of the hernial protra- | the skin of the scrotum (which is little more than a puncture) 
sion with a tenotomy knife, and then invaginating the fascia | he considers to be puerile. Its advantages in permitting the 
well-curved needle, fixed in a armed with a stout, thi Full reports of fifteen cases of hernia (all pry nage Pew os 
thread, and guided in the | appended to the paper. One of the cases was a boy of eight 
canal—viz., the conjoined tendon the triangular fascia 
(forming the posterior wall), and the external pillar of the ring y-four and fifty-eight years. One was a female w 
close to Poupart’s ligament (forming the anterior wall of the | nocele; the rest were males. Three were cases of direct, the rest 
canal). The ends of the ligature are left in the two former | of oblique hernia. Thirteen were scrotal ; four of large size, and 
punctures, and a central loop in the latter, passing openings, Two were 
skin of the groin. This may ily be done the operation). 
upon the subjacent aponeurosis. 3rdly, a cylindrica severe, or gave suspicion of itonitis. In case, the 
by one i wide, is tied firmly upon the axis of the toms were produced by wing of matter between 
2 ing the ends of the ligature through the loop, oblique muscles, gy diarrhea then prevalent in the 
hospital (in July last). is patient made an excellent cure, 
was treated entirely without truss, and was one of the cases 
shown to the Society. The hernia had a very large internal 
a! » but | opening, and the subject was cachectic and ill nourished 
before the operation. In one other case, the poet was in 
pos- | bed a month; in another, there was partial sloughing of 
| sesses an intimate vascular connexion with the peritoneum, and 
a very slight one with the cord, it may be pushed back into the 
superior opening, and the an plied altogether external 
to and without puncturing diminiaki very much 
the chances of peritoneal inflammation. But in old and large 
herniw, the sac has a more intimate vascular connexion wi 
The compress is removed from the fourth to the seventh day, 
according to the degree of action set up. The ligatures may be | 
left in a week or two longer to act as conductors for the dis- 
charges, and to keep up consolidating action as long as may be | 
— cases : on, he has succeeded in supplementing this de- 
pena yds passing the scrotal fascia well up in front of the in- | 
— ominal ring, and securing it to Poupart’s ligament in | 
position, 
He considers that the chief source of failure in the perform- | 
ance of his operation, especially in large and old cases, is in 
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inguinal canal were brought together by the ligatures, yet the 
t adhesion depended upon the lymph effusion around 
The li ture, which was allowed ‘to remain for that purpose, 
Ano advantage was, that if any matter formed in the course 
of the pun made, the presence of the li 
sure 3 ready 
's 
The pati 
his occupsti 
with the inguinal canal 
Mr. Cortrye had no- 


through the anterior and 

Proceeding was quite successful. i 

great credit for research and originality he had exhibited 

. Surgeons 

for a long time means of 

overcoming the di 

In no case, however, had they i 

Mr. Wood had done—viz., contraction of the opening 
which the intestine descended. He (Mr. Carling), 

however, did not see the necessity of separating and invagi- 


the superficial fascia. obj 
would be attained in the passing of i 
through the su 


that in other hands the results 


a ee ) had alluded to, he thought 
desirable to practise it upon dead subject. He accord- 
subject, in which the in- 

needle 


died or left the Society; twen 
whom were i Amon 


ly. From what he had heard from Mr. , 

igature, therefore, ing esac must also 
ceeding which would not be altogether without danger. 

Mr. "HOUSE thought, although the operation 
by Mr. Wood was a valuable one, that too much importance 
had been attached to the drawing together of the canal and 
the orifices. He considered that the main part of the cure 
must be attributable to the adhesion of the o surfaces of 
the canal. If this were really the case, it might be questioned 
hhow far an operation was applicable in every instance of the 


lews of the Society of a certain standing to nd in lieu 
of any further annual payment, and on the i 


With 
to the occurrence of peritonitis after Gerdy’s operation, 
examined ‘sixty-two cases in which it had been - 

formed. Amongst these, four deaths had occurred, but 


tion was lost to the 

the publication of the ‘* 

ime ab culated amongst all the non-resident Fellows, 

‘peritonitis were entertained. On removing the ligatures, how- | them an accountof all the Society was doing, and 

ever, ‘at the end of the fifth day, the pain bsided, | something for the six guineas they pai issi 

and the patient made a good aye He died i thought also that great advantage would accrue to 

about four months afterwards, no itis | if the discussions on the papers were pri in the “ 

ings,” and that they should be i more freq than 

to 


had been, Mr. ae pg show the i 

ten years since, when he was secretary e Society. 
that time he had given much attention to the subject, and 
had found that-for £1500. room worthy of ‘the 
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| meeting to discuss the subject. As Mr. Wells’ motion was not 
seconded, he proceeded to say that in his opinion, Wiitzer’s 
operation was, in many cases, to be preferred to that deseribed 
in the paper before the Society. If cases for the operation were 
well selected, it would be followed by great success. The 
danger of passing the needle through the sac was small in com- 
parison with that of ree i threads, which had 
the effect of ‘stranguiating killi tissues 
which they encircled. In one case, at he believed, 
death had resulted from the performance of Mr. ———— 
tion; another fatal case had occurred at King’s College 
i one case, in which Mr. Wood had himself operated, 
cedure than that deseribed by Mr. Wood might be in ‘been attended by symptoms of a very serious character. 
many cases with success. A case of omental hernia lately In cases in which the canal was long and narrow, and where 
been published in the journals, in which he had employed the | the plug could be introduced with ceo the simpler 
principle practised by Mr. Wood, but in a manner somewhat | and safer operation of Wiitzer was to be preferred. bce 
similar to that followed by Mr. Lee—by passing the needle | however, the canal was short, the abdominal rings wide, 
it was only possible to apply constriction upon one point of the 
cual the operon of He’ Wood, er mene of 
as em 
advantage. He Curling, the 
manner in which Mr. Wood had brought the subject before the 
We replied length. He did not regard the 
. Woop replied at some id not 
case mentioned by Mr. Lee as coming fairly into the category 
of ordinary hernia; besides it was unsafe to draw conclusions 
ot | tailed r. Curling. These cases might as suc- 
D cessful, bat the somewhat similar operation ot 
many cases, been followed by successful results for a time, 
to the canal. If Mr. Wood’s operation were ever reso to | the hernia had eventually descended. Mr. Wood then referred 
extensively, it must be for the purpose of dispensing with the | to some details in his paper which had been necessarily abbre- 
truss, which was an object of great importance, especially to | viated or omitted in its reading before the Society. 
a very difficult c r n skilfully performed, and it 
would be hardly fair to expect Megstixe, THurspay, Ist. 
‘Tue annual ing of the above Society was this even- 
ing,—Mr. Suny, the President, in the chair. The report of the 
Council for the past year was read. The total receipts were 
£1477 10s, 10d.: of thie sum £98 had been invested; and 
there was a balance of £31 19s. 3d. Eighteen Fellows had 
under the conjoined teadons, he included a small portion of ee: had been elected, fourteen of 
peritoneum. Sach an occurrence, even in skilful hands, might gst the deaths was one foreign 
ibly happen when the operation was performed u the | honorary Fellow, three resident, and nine non-resident Fellows. 
The Societ: eee was now £3569. Considerable 
additions had been to the library, and Mr. Wheatley, 
the sub- librarian, had presented it with an index, containing 
more than 3500 references, This had been ordered Hs the 
Council to be printed. Asan acknowledgment of Mr. W 
ley’s faithful and indefatigable services, the Counci] had voted 
him an honorarium of thirty guineas, which could not be con- 
aaa (Cheers.) The report concluded 
hy stating that the il recommended the continuation and 
publication of the ‘‘ Proceedings” of the Society. 
° Mr. CHARLES HAWKINS proposed the following resolution :— 
“‘That the Report of the President and Council be received 
ection. Hernia presented itself to us in great variety, and | and adopted, and printed and circulated amongst the Fellows.” 
the operative proceeding. in order to ensure success, should | After some remarks on the success of the plan of allowing Fel- 
‘be adapted to the peculiarities of each case. In Gerdy’s opera- 
tion cures had resulted, not as the effect of plugging up the 
canal, but of the adhesion of its sides. In some cases which had | dually increasing amount of their income and funded property, 
come under his observation, the pics had come down very notwithstanding the publication of an —- volume of 
shortly after the performance of the operation, but a radical | ‘‘ Transactions,” the improvements and tions of their 
cure was, nevertheless, effected. This could only have resulted | house, and great additions to their library, Mr. Hawkins then 
defended the recommendation of the Council as to the con- 
tinuance of the publication of the ‘‘ Proceedings,” which con- 
tained a record of the transactions of the Society not to be 
found in their annual volume, and also the addresses of the 
‘one'o: these was from peritonitis. Une death took p rom | Presidents given at the anniversary meetings, with the inte- 
a. one was accidental, one from suppuration in the ab- | resting biographical records of deceased Fellows, Previous to 
inal walls, and in one the cause was unknown. In a case | the publication of the ‘* Proceedings” a great mass of —, 
r 
cir- 
ving 
hem 
He 
cussion, the subject being one of great importance, and the #0 
debates being ey te great charm of the meetings of the | At 
~— It would a great advantage if the members could | he 
tefer to their notes of — come prepared at the next 
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it is twenty-five years since 


Royal Society. 


iety; but I also am compelled to state that I think 
of should ha 


he 


many also of the Obstetrical; so it is clear that it w 
be a saving in a pecuniary point of view to many of us and 


others, paying an extra guinea or two they would, in 


Fs 


Ft 


which existed in France, and which was. 


of expressing any dissatisfaction or want of confidence in the 
Council, and was actuated solely by the interests of the Se- 
were in 1859, and one of the ions was that 
an author should be at liberty, in for i is communieation 
to the Society, to intimate whether he wi it to be inserted 


at 


completely settled this question ; for in the third volame 

” not a smgle paper had been published in 

erefore to be presumed that none of the 

i , then, was expediency ing to 

ing mere abstracts of papers? He sobmitted, 
with deference, that no such necessity existed, as the abstracts 
of the ** Proceedings” were iously published beth in Tae 
Lixcer and the Medical a Gazette, and in a much 
better form than in the ‘* Proceedings” of the Society, inasmuch 
as they were accompanied by the discussion upon them ; soif any 
erroneous doctrines were set forth, the poison and the antidote 
were circulated together. He would not enter into the ques- 
tion whether it was desirable for the Society to employ a short- 
band writer, to give the debates in extenso along with the.ab 
stracta. He thouglit it useless to incur so much expense, when 
they already had an opportunity of seeing the entire proceed- 
ings of the Society in a more complete furm. The Royal 
Society had been quoted as a precedent for the publication of 
the Proceedings but that Society embraced such an enor- 
mous variety of subjects, that no journal, especially a weekly 


Society. 

was seconded by Dr. 

Dr. Wensrer defended the ication of the ** Proceedings.” 
If a paper were of sufficient value to be read before the Soei 
it certainly deserved that some notice should be taken of it m 
- i ” They bad, it was true, a very excellent record 
of them in the journals, 
but he contended that that Society should also keep a 


sbould be 


the 
d 
doubts | under 


plied with a y 
ppc 
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be made. They no longer wanted the funds for this alteration, of hours of an evening, might extend over a whole 
and he trusted that it would soon be carried out. Mr. Haw- pe 
kins then said: ‘‘It is now fifty-five years since this Society | days. The details necessary for carrying into effect the views 
was founded, (and, I believe, no original member is now in ex- | I have ventured to shadow forth I will not detain the Society by 
pyrene et ma going into. More than half of the fellows of the Medico-Chi- 
of incorporation me a Well, Sir, let | rurgical Society are now members of the Pathological Society, 
us take a review of what we have performed in that time. ia 
Society had ta and for-which charter wan pressed by 
Society in view, whi was by 
the Sovereign? The charter says the Society was fer 
‘ the cultivation and promotion of physic and surgery, and for | tant advantages.” (Hear, hear. ) 
the branches of science connected with them.’ Have we done motion was seconded by Dr. R. P. al | 
all in our power to cultivate and promote the branches of hi 
ence connected with physic and surgery? or, rather, have 
not allowed other societies to be formed to discharge the du 
entrusted tous? The formation of the Pathological Society, 
Dr. BaLrour moved an amendment, to the effect. of sup- 
answers query in negative. No one can be more alive | porting the pee ee ee eee 
to the necessity of the existence of a Society devoted to the | in relation to the publication of the ‘* Proceedings,” wiich 
study of pathology than the individual who addresses you; no | thought should be discontinued. He diselaimed any intention 
success—that has attended the establishment of this 
the | 
y the Royal Medical and Chirurgical ! 
should not have permitted a distinct Society fi 
have started into existence. So with the Epid | in the ** Proceedings” only, or in tle ‘‘ Proceedings’ and “Trans- 
Obstetrical Societies. Well, Sir, how can tl actions.” He thought this somewhat unwise 
of things be remedied? How shall we re were not of sufficient value to appear in the ‘‘ 
our charter gave us? I think very easily. was scarcely proper to send it forth to the world under 
eS Sa country—viz. imprimatur of the Society. It had been stated that one of the 
for Promotion of Social Science’—a Soci objects of the ** Proceedings” was to induce members to write 
properly worked, destined to exert a greater i | short papers; but it must be remembered that many of the best 
ae of this country than any we have yet k | papers were the shortest. The fellows themselves, however, 
the honour of holding the office of secretary to one 
departments, and am one of the Council of the Societ 
son w Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
adopt tha plan ix operation in her siater and instead | 
of having, as now, so many different societies, that we should | 
in this Society institute different departments, with their own | 
presidents, councils, and secretaries, for the carrying out inves- | 
tigations in all these different paths of science. The Society 
would then possess the power of contracting into one focus 
that which is now distributed through so many different ways. | 
Before I leave the subject of the Society I have mentioned, | | 
may state that in that Society there is a department ae | 
Now, surely, Sir, we never should have permitted a subject so 
naturally belonging to our profession to have passed entirely | 
from our hands into those of a general Society. We possess | 
amongst our fellows many gentlemen quite competent to deal | 
with, and to command respect as authorities on, this subject. 
I need only refer to the secretary who sits on your right (Dr. 
Barclay) as an example, himself one of the appointed officers of 
health of an important parish. I think we have lest.a great | one, would undertake to publish either the proceedings or 
op ity of bringing to bear an influence on the public and | even the. abstracts of the papers. ae, 
however, possessed two journals, which honestly 
sion which this Society might have done, had it been differently | published the proceedings of the Society, wi ee 
constituted. And surely, Sir, no one will deny that such an | well-digested report, There were but few members who da 
bow te trial Sop | ia the of leery, or appropriated ve ands 
to act in to a trial isoning that y oceupi in the enla t of the li , OF appropriated to 
co were ance of investigations, as in the case of the Royal 
to have amongst us a referee possessing rare qualities for such 
an investigation ; but the aiuntagedtbanaention to ene indi- 
vidual, however qualified, is a measure tae public look upon 
with great concern. Such questions and many others connected 
with would be very to the 
Royal Medical anc Chirurgical Society, were it so constituted 
as to gain the confidence of the public. The medical 
tions appear to have the whole of heise tiene cconpied. with the 
duties entrusted to them by their different charters; amd the | of its proceedings, like any other Society. In the papers 
new Council think their duties refer alone to education and | before them many important facts were contained ; and though 
registration: therefore I think, Sir, we might make a might not warrant publication in fall, 2 
—— Medical and Ubirurgical Society might not which the Society was ashamed to see 
the supreme council for reference on all scientiyic its authority. It must be recollected, also, that nearly 
| and difficulties (I beg to eschew anything like medical politics | two hundred of their members were resident in the country, 
by being imported into our work). And if, at-our annual meeting, | They were not entitled to receive the ‘* Transactions,” but were 
P instead of a mere report of the financial state of the Society of the ** Proceedings,” Sir Benjamin 
the the depart following remark in reference to the 
ments, make a report on the progress of science during | ** Proceedings” of the Royal Society: “* By means of this pub- 
reports, our annual meeting, instead of being toa en mee or. lost, 
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which, being thus preserved, may prove to be of much value 

hereafter.” He (Dr. Webster) therefore supported the recom- 

mendation of the Council; and with respect to the Society 

spending a portion of its funds in promoting scientific investiga- 

tions, there could be no objection to it, provided Government 

ar grant it £1000 a year, as it did the Royal Society, for 
purpose, 

Mr. Cur.ine, in supporting the recommendation of the 
Society, said that five or six years ago a paper was read before 
him, relating only a single case, which the author could hardly 
have expected to obtain insertion in their ‘* Transactions.” 
The journals contained only a very short and meagre abstract 
of it, which failed to give him anything like the information he 
required. He had therefore been obliged to communicate with 
the author, who resided in a distant part of the country, for 
the of his case, * 

r. PARTRIDGE agreed in the main with the observations 
which had fallen from Mr. Hawkins. He trusted, however, 
that the Council would hesitate before adopting any — 
for officially reporting the debates, The expense involved by 
the employment of a shorthand writer would be unimportant, 
if the service rendered were useful. But the greater part of 
the discussions would, he thought, be uninteresting to the 
profession. Besides the probability of the practice leading to 
many an objectionable ing, it was o to the cus- 
toms and dignified habits of a society of a character and 


standin; 

Mr. Cuantys Hawxrss said that Dr. Balfour had, in fact, 
answered his own amendment. The distinction he wished the 
Society to draw of recording its proceedings in one form and 
not in another was not tenable. The doctrines contained in 
the papers read before them might not only be erroneous, but 
entirely wrong; there would then be the more reason why they 
should be publish ed in order that the profession might 
judgment upon them. Why was it undignified in that Society 
to report its discussions, when Parliament permitted the pub- 
lication of its debates. With respect to the employment of 
a shorthand writer, the will in 
the journals, and so much care was taken to leave out all the 
extraneous matter which must necessarily arise in the debates, 
that he should suggest that some arrangement be made with 
the proprietors of the journals to give up their vested rights in 
the reports of the discussions in exchange for the abstracts of 
the supplied to them by the Society. 

e amendment, having been put to the meeting, was lost, 
and the original motion carried with a single dissentient. 

Mr. CuRLING proposed a resolution to the effect that all 


Dr. Wepster seconded the motion, and suggested that the 
af papers to be rend the bois 
r. Wheatley for a week previous to each meet- 


Mr. Spencer Situ spoke in favour of the su ions made 
by Mr. Hawkins, but more especial] with 
tion of the Society with the other Societies which assem- 


Mr. havi it was cos. 

On the termination of the general busi 

The Prestpent commenced his address, He said he was 
happy to find assembled so influential a body of the Fellows to 
give their sanction to the report. The past session had been a 
prosperous one in all respects, whether he regarded the con- 


tribution to the funds (which were in a highly satisfactory 
condition), or the expenditure, which had been devoted to the 
addition of a considerable number of books, or to the publica- 
tion of an additional volume of the * Transactions,” past 
session had promoted the utility of the Society, as well as its 
prosperity. It had increased its means of usefulness by extend- 
ing its power of disseminating knowledge amongst its Fellows, 
while its ity was tested by the enlargement of its re- 
sources, each relation the session had ved eminently 
ings unusual] large, e contribution 
had greatly e hands of the secretary ; 
claimed on behalf of the Council the credit allowed to their 
ecessors, of having performed their duties with zeal and 
impartiality, and deserving the acknowledgment of their ser- 
vices by the Society. The obituary of the year was not a light 
one, and amongst other names it contained that of one Fellow 
well known and highly esteemed by the profession, and who 
had contributed valuable papers to the “ Senenstions. ” On 
the list also were the names of many Fellows who, though less 
generally known, had achieved positions of eminence in private 
expression of their respect 


dent of the British Medical Association. Mr. Eddison pos- 
sessed a valuable medical library, which was distributed at a 


Dr. Miitter collected a v 
queathed to the College of 
endowment of 30,000 dollars. 
*“Club-Foot,” and papers on ‘‘ Plastic Operations.” : 
Mr. George Edwardes, F.R.C.S8., of Wolverhampton, died 
of diphtheria, 51. He was —— surgeon to the South 


Guthrie was esteemed a See liberal man. 
Mr. Alex, Anderson, in 1817, died at New Hampton, 
aged 97. 
Dr.John Cogill Leath, Edinburgh, late Army Medical Staff ; 
Dr. Bobet Poley of Bishapten 
ipon, magistrate for the liberty of Ripon; elected 1806. 
was the first elected member of the Society. His name 
appears first on the list, all the previous names being those of 
original members, of whom none survive. He died in October, 


aged 79. 
Sir Francis Sacheverel Darwin, Breadsall Priory, og Ad 
-Lieutenant of Derbyshire; elected 1818; died in No- 
vember, aged 76. Sir F. 8. in was the son of the eminent 


Todd was the son of an eminent surgeon 
in 1809. He was educated at Trinity 


| Mr. Booth Eddison, of Nottingham, was respected for his 
sound judgment, and for the earnest zeal which characterized 
his devotion to his profession, at which he laboured with 
more than usual earnestness. In 1857, he was elected Presi- 
public sale. He died in March, aged 51. 
Dr. Thos. Dent Miitter resided in Pennsylvania, studied sur- 
gery under Baron Dupuytren, and settled in Philadelphia, and 
in 1841 was appointed Professor of Surgery to the Jefferson 
Medical College, which office he filled during fifteen years. 
| since. Mr, Edwardes was highly respected, and equally re- 
gretted by a oe circle of friends. : 
Mr. Charles ‘iner Guthrie died in August, aged 42. He 
was formerly surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, and subse- t 
quently surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hos- I 
; pital. He contributed some papers to general medical litera- y 
ows of the Society resident in the United Kingdom should | ture on the ‘* Diseases of the Bye” Amongst his friends, Mr. | ] 
receive the usual summonses to the meetings, and should be ] 
entitled to vote on all occasions, which at present was not the 
case if they resided more than seven miles from London. He 
also suggested that the Society should commence its meetings 
in October, and continue them through June, at the option of 
the President and the Council. He thought this step necessary 
in consequence of the great number of papers which had to be 
read before them. 
18 would enable the fellows to come prepared to dis- 
cuss the merits of the papers brought before them. 
The motion was carried. 
arwin, an nigate 
King in 1820. He practised for many years at Lichfield. 
Dr. Martin Thomas Hiscox, King’s College, Aberdeen, 
in their meeting room. F.R.C.8., by examination, in 1545. Died near Bath in 
Mr, Covtson considered that the Society was much in- | December. 
much force the necessity of enlarging the library. This step | general practice on the death of his father, from whom he de- 
had been previously recommended by the Council, and they | rived considerable property. He was appointed, by the inte- 
rest of Mr. Guthrie, Assistant-Surgeon to the Westminster 
Hospital, which appointment he resigned in 1849. He died in 
February. 
Dr. Robert 
in Dublin, and was 
College, Dublin, and in 1831 came to England, took an 
eundem degree at Pembroke College, Oxford, and became a 
Licentiate of the of Physicians in July, 1833. 
| In tthe same year, he on Anatomy at the Aldersgate 
* It is only due to our Reporter to state, that he is in no way responsible School of Medicine. In 1536, he was elected to the chair of 
for the abstracts of the papers which are published in this journal. These | Physiology and Morbid Anatomy in King’s College, which ap- ' 
sbetracte are furnished to him by the Honorary Secretaties of the Society 4 pointment he held till 1853. In 1838. he took an active part ' 
not allowed to publish any other. Occasionally, in past times,t a 
ete 2 for some time the duties of Secretary to that institu ' 
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of his diagnosis, and 

arable for the of con- 

viction of the truth of the opinions he advocated. In 1843, he 
ished his treatise on ‘‘ Gout, Kheumatic Fever, and Chronic — 
In he the the abet 


value. In 1843 ap 
Anatomy and Physiology pare te 
tion with Mr. ee 


cases of delirium and coma depended on blood- 
were entirely of humoral origin. Thus, in their treatment, he 
resorted to increased nutrients and stimulants, to repair the 


orm, mre cet aly so far as they 
promote natural curative processes.” 
it became evident that Dr. Todd's declining 
him for the active occu of his exten- 
cnn of a disease which had been 


Abernethy, ‘‘ On a 
Aneurism for which the Artery was tied.” 
‘orster, late of Hartfield Lodge, East Grinstead, 
; elected 1820; died in Brussels in February, 
ibrary contains many works by Dr. Forster: 
New Anatomy of the Brain and Nervous Sys- 
Gall and Spurzheim ;” ‘‘ On the Destructive Ope- 
ration of Spirituous Liquors on the Animal System ;” ‘ Obser- 
ty;” ‘* Dlustration A ic Origin of Epidemic 
of Health,” and other works, 
Frederick Henry Alexander Baron Humboldt, member of 
the Institute of France; born at Berlin, 1769; elected  Beneign 
Hon. Fellow, 1835; died in May, aged 89. His earliest attain 


jected 
zeal, to sapeiea experiments which proved 
injurious to his health. ‘‘* 1798 he first conceived his 
e of exploring the countries under Spanish rule in South 
= President then drew an —,- sketch of 


intention of its being placed in our National Museum. Tem- 
re ees him, the efforts of whose life 

been dedicated to the purpose of dignifying our common 
nature, and who thereby reflected dignity on the rank and 
honours showered upon him. Such rewards in such examples 


| are grateful to us all, for it is rarely that the eminent teachers 


of humanity obtain, during their lifetime, more than a mere 
ae of the gratitude of the world. 

The President thus concluded his address :—‘‘ The Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society has already run a career of 
fifty-five years, during which it has rendered most important 
services to the cause of scientific medicine and surgery, not 
only by the publication of the * Transactions,’ but by the dis- 
cussion of papers by the highest inte ce of the Profession. 
We may estimate the merit of the ‘Transactions’ by recol- 


lecting the different conditions under which they are published 
from the rest of our literature. Before admission the 
to _—_ critical inquiry both by Council 
ved, while many are rejected. 

their in the ‘Trans- 


papers are subj 
and referees, 


medical 
honour you have again at ams yay on me, and to assure you 
that so long as I occupy os pd ported by the zealous 
co-operation of the Council, I | endeavour to uphold the 
dignity of the v dintinguiahed o om to which you have again 
appointed me, an an to maintain in full force and efficiency the 
high interests of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London.” 

On the motion of Mr. Sraney, seconded by Dr. Breiry, a 
vote of thanks was to the President, accompanied by a 
poy ae a allow his address to be printed in the 


amd Hatices of Books. 


The Monogra Dictionary. A Guide to the Examination 
scopic Objects. By J. W.Grurrrrn, M.D., and 
Hewrrey, F.R.S., &. Second Edition. London: J. Van 
Voorst. 
Ow the appearance of the first edition of this volume, we spoke 
of it in high tervus of commendation. In this issue, the work 
has been revisea throughout, and additions and alterations 
made in accordance with the progress of the various sciences 
to which it refers. Numerous new figures have also been 
added. The Dictionary is a most valuable one to all interested 


in the study of microscopic objects. 


Therapeutics and Materia Medica, A Systematic Treatise on 
the Action and Uses of Medicinal Agents. By ALFRED 
M.D., late Professor of the Theory ned Practice of 
2 vale Philadelphia ‘Blanchard 

&e. vols, 8vo. 

ond ok London: Triibner and Co. 

Tue plan pursued by the author in these very elaborate 
volumes is not strictly one of scientific unity and precision ; 
he has rather subordinated these to practical utility. His 
chief object has been to show the real value and curative power 
of medicines as afforded by the accumulated testimony of phy- 
sicians, He has eschewed all theories as to their modes of 
action, and has founded their claims to employment on the 
results of the experience of competent and impartial practi- 
tioners, both in ancient and modern times, and in most civilized 
countries. Dr. Stillé has produced a work which will be 
valuable equally to the student of medicine and the busy 

Mepicivgs oF THE 
cipes are scurvy-grass for cutaneous 
| Seas shells of wheiks calcined and pounded for dyspepsia, 
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first part of the ‘* Physivlogical 
fan,” which he wrote in conjunc- 
is also is a standard work, and 
has performed gond service to the cause of physiology. Dr. 
Toad also wrote memoir on the the Brain and 
Spinal * seve! pers on ervous System. In 
the Lumleian Lectures, yr850, he maintained that man 
vigour system, cannot that his | 
treatment was Nog ag ! saccessful, In the last volume of his 
Clinical Lectures, Dr. Todd thus expresses his conclusions :— 
“ That the notion so long prevalent in the schools, that acute | Own judgment, have reason to regret the issue Of an il- 
disease can be prevented or cured by means which depress and | directed of years! The volumes of the * Transactions’ 
reduce vital power is fallacious, That disease is cured by | are all valuable, although their intrinsic value from year to 
natural processes, to as which in their full vigour vital year may vary; but, contributed by many of our greatest men, 
must be d. Remedies, whether in the of 
consulted was at hand. On Monday, January 20th, he re- 
turned from a fatiguing —— and was attacked by 
hematemesis, which proved fatal on the afternoon of that day | 
the neighbouring countries, and published his 
mineralogical ical researches. At twenty-one b- 
lished his first book, ‘* Mineralogical en 
a Basaltic Formations on the Khine;” and shortly afterwards, | iy 
“The Specimen Flore Subterranee.” Hum- 
boldt was appointed Assessor to the Council of Mines in Berli 
| and subsequently General-Director. He likewise devoted hi 
self to the study of animal galvanism. To Galvani’s exper 
ew Andalusia, Guiana, Havannah, and the great expeditio 
to the Cordilleras; his — ascent of Chimborago, to t 
height of 19,500 feet; his return teres) ar America 
Humboldt had published, as the result of his observations, uy 
wards of thirty volumes, many of them of large size. H 
obtained leisure to prosecute severe chemical its in co 
Guy Laussac and Berthollet, capeciaily the analys: 
of the constituents of atmospheric air and the composition an 
ea meteorological phenomena connected with Mount Vesuviu 
In 1829 he received the title of Privy Councillor. At sixt 
years of age he undertook to explore Central Asia in compan 
with Ehrenberg. In 1830, in a political capacity, he was 
throne of France. His last great work is the “ Kosmos, 
which may be deemed a digest of his other works. His val t 
able library has been purchased by Lord Bloomfield, with 
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Ir. is of the utmost importance that there should be a free 
interchange of knowledge between physicians and architects. 
How intimately health is influenced for good or for evil by the 
construction of our dwellings is perhaps insufficiently appre- 
ciated by either profession. That this appreciation will be 
the more accurate, and lead to useful practical applications, in 
proportion as the special hygienic knowledge of the medical 
professicn shall be received by architects, can hardly be 
doubted. That there is much need for candid intercourse of 
the kind we have referred to, a recent discussion held at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects amply proves. Dr. 
Drvrrt, who holds the position of a Medical Officer of Health, 
undertook the useful task of laying before the Institute his ex- 
perience as to the construction and management of human 
habitations in relation to the Public Health. He began by 
pointing to the necessity of looking to the soil on which 
houses are to be erected, and referred to the former prevalence 
of malaria in London, arising, probably, from the then un- 
drained character of the ground. It is well known that fifty 
years ago ague was widely prevalent, and that this disease is 
now comparatively rare. But it is not equally well known 
that there are even now terrestrial sources of disease—and 
those of an artificial character—which are eminently deserving 
of attention. In several situations in which railway embank- 
ments have been thrown up, obstructions to the circulation of 
air have been created, maintaining damp, if not also giving off 
emanations of a directly deleterious nature. But a far more 
tion by builders of the natural clean soil—in many instances 
gravel—by all the filth that can be scraped together to fill up 
the vacuum. Many of the best houses in Paddington, 
Kensington, and elsewhere, erected within the last twenty 
years, stand upon a foundation of this kind. It is withinour 
own knowledge that fever has broken out in houses thus 
situated, the origin of which could in no other way be accounted 
for. Dr. Drurrr quoted other examples. Bat he wentfurther, 
and expressed an opinion which, we believe, has found several 
adherents amongst the Medical Officers of Health, Dr. War- 
Son, calling in question the favourite doctrine that fever is the 
product of dirt, has tersely said, ‘* Dirtmight create the soil ; 
it could not create the seed.”” He means, of course, that the 
seed, the essence of fever, is something sui generis, and does 
not. spring up by spontaneous generation from dirt. Whether 
this be true.or not, it is a matter of observation that dirt. is 
highly favourable to the development of fever. The sanitary 
argument is not weakened. Since the seed will not germinate 
withont a fitting soil, it is a plain indication to remove the soil. 
This being so, what is understood by dirt—that is, organic dirt 
—should be studiously removed from the foundations of dwel- 
lings. The doctrine to which we have referred is this: not only 
fever, but small-pox, measles, scarlatina, and whooping-cough 
are partly due to local unhealthy causes. The question is sur- 
rounded with difficulties. It ires and deserves the most 


skilful and patient observation and analysis to verify the pro- 
position, We are familiar with the fact that certain{diseases, 
as erysipelas and pyemia, may be generated in hospitals; and 
we now know that these diseases, being traced to their causes, 
may be practically banished. There is a very strong and 
large body of evidence to show that typhoid fever is in many 
cases intimately connected with the sewage-poison. The re- 
searches of Dr. Wa. Bupp upon. this subject, published in Tur 
Lancet, are of extreme interest. They tend to prove that not 
alone are sewer-gases injurious, but that the sewage containing 
the excreta of fever patients may propagate the disease by con- 
taminating our water-supplies. Dr. Drurrr cites a remarkable 
instance in which scarlatina seemed to owe its origin to a 
like cause. At Swanage, in Dorsetshire, a purely agricul- 


practice of Mr. Wizicox. The importation of the disease by 
contagion seems to be exelided. Thirteen members of one 
family were seized almost simultaneously. This occurred im- 
mediately after the bursting of a foul cesspool, which had been 
unemptied for years, There was no other case for miles around 
until Mr. WiLLcox carried the infection unconsciously to a poor 
woman on the other side of a hill. From this spot it spread 
until one hundred and seventy persons were affected. When 
Mr. W11icox was laid up with the disease himself, the infection 
ceased. No single instance such as this, howsoever forcible it 
may appear, can be conclusive. We may state, however, that 
we have seen the children of a family all seized with measles 
of a low type within a few days of being moved into a house, 
in which they were exposed to the foul gases diffused through 
the rooms by a waste-pipe in connexion with the sewer. We 
have also traced the origin of searlatina in close association 
with foul gullies in so many instances, that we feel compelled 
to admit that there is a strong apparent foundation for the 
theory. 

But the point upon which, it appears to us, architects most 
need the suggestions of medical men, are the provisions for 
ventilation and light. The extent to which these are neg- 
lected in modern buildings, even of the best description, and 
the resulting injury to health, are such as architects certainly 
very imperfectly appreciate. We assert very deliberately, 
that the foremost idea in the constructive mind of the architect 
is too often simply to produce a tasteful design. The purpose 
for which the building is destined, whether for dwelling or for 
the temporary collection of numbers of persons, is frequently 
made quite a secondary consideration. Thus, to give am ¢x- 
ample : quite recently a church was erected, the architect being 
the son of a bishop, without any provision for water-closets or 
urinals, This omission being pointed out by the medical officer 
and surveyor, the architect insisted that such a provision was 
altogether wanecessary, it being known to him that in ene 
church a water-closet had been removed because it was seldom 
used. However, as the means of pressure existed, and were 
applied, the necessary conveniences were erected. Possibly 
the addition so essential to comfort, perhaps to life, involved 
some little flaw in the architectural symmetry of the building. 
This is an example, we are afraid by no means singular, of the 
unwillingness of architects to learn from physicians. The dis- 
cussion upon Dr. Druitt’s paper supplies further evidence of 
this kind. Mr. Burnet. and Mr. Haywoop were so offensive 
in their self-conceit, and in their contempt of medical expe- 


rience, that the Chairman felt it necessary to rebuke them. 


tural district, scarlatina broke out quite suddenly in the - 
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Mr. Haywoop thought it indicated sagacity and judgment to 
declare that ‘‘ he would rather take the opinion of Mr. Bun- 
‘“‘wELL on the generation of diseases than that of a dozen 
doctors,” 

There is surely some need for introducing the influence of 
medical science as a guide in the construction of dwellings, 
when we find men, who can know little more of diseases than 
their names, presuming to decide upon the most difficult 
problems in the nature, affinities, and etiology of diseases. At 
this moment the ratepayers of the metropolis are being taxed 
to the amount of millions for constructing a gigantic system of 
intercepting sewers, the sole aim of which is to secure the per- 
petual waste of the sewage. 

We believe that a free discussion between the professions of 
architecture amd medicine would lead to material improvements 
in the public health. Each would derive valuable information 
from the other ; but especially would architects acquire more 
accurate notions as to the conditions necessary to preserve the 
health of those who are destined to inhabit the houses which 
architects build. Na : 


We have in the present Lancer devoted more space than is 
our custom to the report of the proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. The 
importance of the subjects discussed is sufficient excuse for this 
deviation from our rule. 

Mr. Cuarnues Hawxuys’ remarks are well worthy of the 
consideration, not only of the Fellows of the Society, but of 
the members of the profession in general. It has long been an 
opprobrium to the medical body of this country that it -pos- 
sessed no institution to which could be referred the grave and 
important questions which are constantly arising in reference 
to science and the public health. There is, in fact, no 
competent tribunal to which the profession or the public can 
appeal. It is difficult to overrate the services that an institu- 
tion similar to the Academy of Medicine in France might have 
conferred upon the people of this country. Had such a 
tribunal existed, it is probable that the obnoxious quarantine 
laws now in foree would have been modified or abrogated. 
Questions respecting the public health would have been 
settled, and points of scientific interest elucidated and be- 
come matters of precedent. But the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, and the other Medical Societies of London, have done 
nothing, or next to nothing, in relation to these important 
subjects. 


On a late memorable occasion, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was placed in position of great difficulty 
respecting the conviction of a person for wilful murder. With- 
out entering at this time into the merits of that particular case, 
it is sufficient to say that it was one peculiarly adapted for 


teference to a competent Board of scientific men. No such 


Board, however, existed; and the Home Secretary was com- 
pelled to refer the questions at issue to a single individual. 
Everyone acknowledges that Sir Bexsammx Bropre was 
the most proper person to be selected, and all will admit 
that the decision at which he arrived was the safe and 
legitimate one. But it is not only unfair to refer such 
questions to one person, however able and eminent he may 
be, but it is unsatisfactory to the public, who are natu- 
rally suspicious of the accuracy of the judgment of a single 


man on a question respecting which so many men of science 
have differed. It would be different if the appeal were made to 
a well-constituted and recognised medical council. Though the 
suggestions of Mr. Hawxuns did not meet with much support 
from the Fellows of the Society he addressed, we are far from 
regarding them as Utopian or impracticable. We have lived 
to see great changes in the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society. From a snug little coterie of some dozen gentlemen, 
sitting with closed doors and repudiating all publicity, except 
that which resulted from the publication of its ‘‘ Transactions,” 
it has risen to be a great debating Society, encouraging dis- 
cussion, and permitting its proceedings to be reported through — 
the medium of the journals, It was many years before this 
reformation could be effected, and it was only after the most 
unwearied and persevering efforts on the part of Tus Lancer 
that its right to report the proceedings of this Society was 
acknowledged by the Council. What has been the result? 
The preservation from oblivien of a valuable mass of informa- 
tion; the raising of the Society to a position which it never 
before occupied; and the transmission of its proceedings into 
every part of the globe. 

It is remarkable that not one of the speakers at the late 
annual meeting referred to the influence which the press had 
exerted on the position and reputation of the Society. With 
one exception, indeed, every speaker bore testimony to the 
able and faithful manner in which the proceedings of the 
Society were reported in this journal; but no one, however, 
appeared to appreciate the immense influence which those 
reports had exercised on the fortunes of the institation. 

It was not unreasonably expected by the profession that 
when the Medical Council was appointed under a recent Act of 
Parliament, it should assume important functions in relation 
to the profession and the public; that it would do something 
more, with the immense funds at ite disposal, than merely 
superintend the publication of a Medical Register and the 
education of medical practitioners. But in this hope the pro- 
even in carrying out the Act of Parliament, which it was 
created to execute. It has refused to prosecute quacks, er to 
punish those who have falsely obtained a place on the very 
Register which is drawn up under its authority. We have 
nothing to expect from Colleges. We trust, then, that the 
suggestions made with so much ability and courage by Mr. 
Hawks at the Medical and Chirurgical Society 
will eventually be carried into practice. He is a gsod tactician, 
and having commenced an agitation upon a subjec: of vital im- 
portance to the profession and the public, we sincerely hope 
he will continue to urge his views upon his fellow-members 
until his efforts are crowned with success. 


For the third time, a Bill for the Prevention of Adultera- 
tion is before Parliament, and, its principal clauses having 
passed through committee, little doubt remains that it will 
become a law. 

We took occasion to point out the shortcomings of the first 
two Bills, That now before the Legislature is still less effi- 
cient. The chief clauses of which it consists are two: the 
first refers to the power proposed to be conferred on magistrates 
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tising adulterations injurious to health ; and the second defines 
the power given to vestries, district boards, and town councils 
to appoint analysts. These clauses comprise the whole sub- 
stance of the Bill, and, from a consideration of them, it will 
be evident how little is proposed to be done, and how much 
left undone, 

The measure deals with adulteration in only one of its 
aspects—namely, as it affects health; and it applies solely to 
articles of food and drink, It does not deal with adulteration 
generally, as a question of right and wrong, honesty or dis- 
honesty, or, in a word, as involving fraud ; it does not deal with 
it in reference to the revenue ; it does not even include medi- 
cines ; and lastly, it does not apply to either Ireland or Scot- 
land. Can anything less efficient in the way of legislation be 
conceived? In the question of adulteration we have a subject 
of the highest national importance. Consumers are robbed, 
the revenue is defrauded, health injured, and the morality of 
the nation lowered by adulteration. These are great and 
acknowledged evils ; and how does Parliament, in its wisdom, 
propose to remedy them? Why, by the puerile legislation 
above described. 

It is very questionable whether the Bill will accomplish even 
the little it proposes—namely, the prevention of adulteration 
injurious to health. Fines, heavy and even enormous fines, 
have in the case of excisable articles utterly failed to stop 
adulteration; so that much good cannot be expected to arise 
from the small pecuniary penalties proposed to be inflicted 
by the Bill. 

The appointment of analysts under the Bill is entirely 

optional; and it is doubtful whether in many cases the 
power will be exercised at all. This doubt is increased by the 
fact that the parties authorized to appoint the analysts are 
vestries, district boards, and town councils. Now these bodies 
consist in a great measure of shopkeepers, of whom it can 
hardly be expected that they should carry out Mr. ScHoie- 
FrEeLp’s Bill with vigour and effect. 
- The clause authorizing the appointment cf one or more 
analysts by the Privy Council, contained in the two former 
Bills, and omitted from that now before the House, we re- 
garded as a most valuable provision. It is quite certain that 
for the efficient working of any measure for the prevention 
of adulteration some central authority is needed. Some general 
power of control and supervision is required, as well as some 
authority to which appeal might be made, either in cases of 
doubt or by those who were unable on account of the expense to 
employ a professional analyist. The large amount of good which 
may be effected by even a small number of persons acting in 
London as a centre, was fully shown by the results which fol- 
lowed the labours of our Analytical Sanitary Commission. 

The reason alleged for so little being attempted to put a stop 
to the great evil and public scandal of adulteration, is the 
opposition of certain interested parties, and of a few subor- 
dinate members of the present Government. It is difficult to 
conceive how, in a question like this, opposition can be recon. 
eiled with the conscientious discharge of a public duty. We 
had hoped for better things, and that the House of Commons 
would have dealt with this question on broad principles of 
right and justice. There never was a case for decisive legis- 
lation more clearly made out, nor, in our opinion, one for which 
it was easier to provide a remedy. We acknowledge, there- 
fore, a feeling of intment that labours so as 

great 


those which we have bestowed on this subject should termi- 
nate, so far as this Bill is concerned, in results so inadequate 
and insignificant. The fault rests with the Heuse of Commons, 
and not with Mr. ScHoLerrexp. 


edical Annotations. 
“Ne quid nimis.”” 
THE HEALTH OF PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

Sanrrary skill is nowhere employed under more favourable 
circumstances than when it acts upon limited bodies of men, 
all placed under similar conditions, and of necessity submitted 
to the impulse of authority. Thus in some large Government 
departments, which have been placed under the supervision of 
intelligent and practised medical officers, who are allowed to 
exercise a real influence in their own sphere, we see the gradual 
ameliorations which a well-devised system of hygiene may 
effect, The Reports of Dr. M‘William, C.B., to the authorities 
of the Custom House, and of Dr. Waller Lewis to the Post- 
master-General, on the health of the officers under their care, 
exhibit each year improved results ; and notwithstanding that 
postmen and tide-waiters are exposed very greatly to those 
alternations of temperature and vicissitudes of the weather 
which were alleged in explanation of the excessive mortality 
of the soldiers of the British army, yet these men are enabled 
under judicious management to preserve a high standard of 
health. Obsta principiis is the motto of these departments, 
and by impressing this maxim on all under their charge, these 
physicians succeed in vanguishing epidemics, and averting any 
large proportion of serious disease, In the fifth Report of Dr. 
Waller Lewis just presented, we find interesting examples of 
the well-working of this principle. An epidemic of small-pox 
was immediately repressed without loss of time or life ; illness 
has been combated on the first moment of its appearance; and 
to make this system more complete, district medical officers 
have been appointed, to whom the various outpost men may 
apply. The result of all this watchfulness is that the mortality 
amongst the clerks and inspectors has been no more than 4 per 
1000 ; and amongst the carriers, porters, and stampers, not more 
than 6 per 1000. The average mortality of London is 20 per 
1000. This highly favourable result is probably exceptional, 
and above the possible average mean standard of life-rate ; 
bat it is nevertheless highly creditable to Dr. Waller Lewis, 
whose efforts have mainly conduced to it. Under the head 
of removable causes of disease, this gentleman relates an in- 
teresting series of events, in which he acted with sound judg- 
ment 

** On the Sth of August re to the 
effect that there amount prevailing 
amongst the officers of the Minor Establishment. I gave it as 
my opinion, that while a ion of this was potely aol 
by the sudden variations of tem ure and other atmospheric 
conditions, I had reason to think that a i le part was 
due to the quality of the water consumed in the office by the 
men en in sorting duties. The water supplied to these 
officers had for many years been obtained from the neighbour- 
ing pump belonging to the Goldsmiths’ Company. It was con- 
sidered, not only by our own officers, but, as I was 
by nearly all the persons residing in the neighbourhood, to be 

ticularly pure, sweet, cool, and pleasant. I felt certain, 
Lewewn, that though it might be cool and grateful to the 


palate, especially in hot weather, this might arise from othe: 


circumstances than its purity. It was, indeed, impossible that 
the soil in which the well was sunk, surrounded as it had been 
for centuries with cesspools, with the contents of which it 
must have been strongly contaminated, could remain in contact 
with water without imparting to that fluid a large amount of 
the materials from these reservoirs, It is well — ees 
fluids from cesspools and drains percolate s soils to a 

considerable distance. In all probability the ‘cool and plea- 
sant’ properties ascribed to the water of the well in, question 
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clearly showed that the water was wuryed, and quite unfit 
for drinking purposes, In hot weather, i 


bat that: the 


y g through solid carbon, 
substituted for it.’ You approved of this course 
being taken, and orders were issued on the same day to that 
effect. Almost simultaneously 
ber of cases of diarrhwa underwent a marked ution.” 
This illustrates the peculiar dangers of the surface wells 
of London. We hope that Dr. Lewis may have gone further 
than he tells us, and requested the proper authorities alto- 
gether to close the poisonous weli of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
wells, as we long since pointed out, 
** Pore as water from the spring,” is 
a poetic metaphor which conceals an unchemical delusion. 
The wells in question contain the washings of surrounding sewers 
and cesspools, partly filtered and decomposed. The phrase— 
“abundant in nitrates”—is to the chemist eloquent of con- 
tamination with human excreta. But to the unlearned they 
are doubly a snare. Partly filtered through the earth, these 
waters are comparatively clear: the carbonic acid of decom- 
posed organic matter makes them sparkling, and the nitrates 
render them cool to the palate. Hence the very worst waters 
are the most popular. Thus Dr. Lankester, in his report on 
the health of the St. James's district, says that he finds that 
“the most impure water in the parish is that of the Broad- 
street pump, and it is altogether the most popular.” The 
large amount of mortality from cholera in this parish, in 1854, 
arose from the popularity of the Broad-street pump, persons 
sending from a distance to obtain it, and dying of cholera 
wherever it was drank. 


THE MORTALITY ON BOARD THE “ ACCRINGTON.” 


We desire to keep the facts connected with the terrible and 
hitherto unexplained mortality on board the transport-ship 
Accrington fresh in the public mind. To the question put to 
the Government in the House of Commons as to the accuracy of 
the statements which we have published, Mr, Fortescue re- 
plied that there was reason to fear that they were founded on 
fact, but that the whole matter was at that time under in- 

i We apprehend, however, that the only investi- 
gation which has been set on foot relates to the cause of death 
of the captain and mate. We are not willing that this flagrant 
instance of criminal neglect should be passed over thus silently. 
Should not the lives of the ninety women and children who 
have been destroyed be held as of some account? Surely 
the lives of the captain and mate, who contributed to the 
calamity by gross cruelty and misconduct, are not of so far 
higher value in the official mind than those of the soldiers’ 
wives and children that the hecatomb thus sacrificed should 
pass without the investigation awarded in the case of these 
two officers of the ship! Itis very certain that such an inquiry 
would leave a heavy charge at the door of officials at the India 
House and of the Emigration Commissioners. This is not a 
reason which will avail with the public for stifling inquiry. 
Letters from Pernambuco relating to the Accrington state :— 

‘This ship is now nearly ready for sea, and will proceed in 
a da Ge tard de hear to 

“ Naval Court held to investigate the cause of the deaths 
of Captain Horner and Mr. Cooper, the mate, has, after a strict 
and careful examination, come to the following conclusion :— 

“*The Court, having come to the decision that no further 
evidence could be obtained which could throw further light 
bape nae re and taking inte consideration the magnitude of 


that Prederi 


ther, 


the soldiers on board the 
ccrington, 90 have victims to typhus fever, scarlatina, 
and measles, most of the cases having occurred on the v 

between Liverpool and this port, want of ventilation and in- 
sufficient medical attend having caused this fearful mor- 
tality. Doubtless, a severe inquiry should be made respecting 
this unfortunate vessel, and the result would, no doubt, prove 
great neglect and carelessness in the fitting out of a vessel 
world, Iron sailing-ships are the worst emigrant vessels, the 
heat on board in the tropics being canes The women 
and children were all landed here, and have recruited strength, 


and, thanks to the exertions of Mr. Cowper, her Majesty’s 
Consul here, are once more in a fit state to proceed on their 
voyage. A new master has been appointed to the ship, and 
an assistant-surgeon.”’ 


THE DENTAL SURGEONS AND THE COLLEGE 
OF DENTISTS. 


Tost members of the dental body who have identified 
themselves with the movement for obtaining dental diplomas 
from the College of Surgeons of England, on which we have 
at various times commented, are now proceeding to push their 
success by protesting against the announced intention of ‘‘ the 
College of Dentists of England to issue diplomas of fitness to 
practise dental surgery to those who shall conform to their 

ions.” These intentions are declared in a protest 
which has heen placed in our hands to be “‘ wholly un- 
sanctioned by law, unwarranted by precedent or by profes- 
sional usage, and opposed to the opinion and feeling of the 
great majority of the leading practitioners in dental surgery.” 
The protest is more especially directed against the issuing of 
diplomas without legal authority, in the belief that such 
diplomas are likely to mislead the public, by whom they may 
be mistaken for the legally-authorized dental diplomas to be 
granted by the Royal College of Surgeons of England, through 
its dental department, consisting of surgeons and dentists in 
equal numbers, and organized in accordance with the pro- 
visions of a special charter granted to that body by her Majesty 
in September last, in conformity with the Medical Act. 

This protest is numerously and respectably signed. Pro- 
bably the authors of it are aware that the same objection has 
been urged against the College of Surgeons’ dental diplomas by 
surgeons which they direct against those of the College of 
Dentists, It has been thought that these College dental 
diplomas are likely to be mistaken for College surgical 
diplomas, and that quacks availing themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to register, will also use it for surgical practice. We do 
not think the argument worth much in either case. If there 
be a chance of mistakes, this will involve a little care on the 
part of those interested in preventing them. 

It is sufficiently obvious that the diplomas of a self-consti- 
tuted college, without any charter or other recognised legal 
standing, will labour under a great disadvantage as compared 
with those of the Royal College of Surgeons. Any attempt 
at simulation would so degrade the College of Dentists as 
to produce its immediate dissolution, We cannot but retain 
the opinion which we have formerly expressed, that the 
dental profession has everything to gain by attaching itself 
to the surgical profession and to the College of Surgeons. Due 
precautions being taken, both bodies of practitioners will profit 
by the connexion, 
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— 

ate nitrates, resulting the decomposition of animal mat Cannon be sent home for trial; and that, fur- 
ters in solution and suspension in the fluid. Some of this water | JM the evidence against the prisoner Obertz being insuffi- 

mrad cient, he be discharged out of custody.’ 

murder orner ma r. 4 
impure would ten cause intestinal derangemen ere- | The only reason that can be assigned for + ered of 
ing to oldsmi cert n, who, from en extraordinary 
the building for the conmigo of the men, a practices, had become the terror of the wholeship. The poison 
water now supplied to the department by the New River | used was tartar emetic, which was mixed with the food, the 
surgeon, Dr. Carroll, also nearly falling a victim. 
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neutralizing the obvious advantages offered by the dental de- 
partment of the College of Surgeons, and in making their 
diplomas generally acceptable to the profession and the public, it 
can only be by carefully studying the wants and necessities of the 
dental body, and affording to their degree a higher scientificvalue 
than it at present seems likely to possess. Should this be so, 
‘we are not so prejudiced im favour of royal and chartered insti- 
tutions as to join the ‘‘ majority of the trading practitioners in 
dentistry” in seeking its destruction. If it be not, decay will 
speedily follow inefficiency. It has no extraneous support, 


and no adventitious advantages; it must, therefore, stand or | i 


fall by its own merits. The question will be quickly decided. 


A DIPLOMA CHEAP. 

Ove attention has been called to another of the endless 
schemes employed, in order to avoid the operation of the Medical 
Act, and to enable uneducated and unprincipled men to defraud 
the public, The following advertisement appeared last week 
in one of the daily papers :— 


to 
me to pay hi 
‘bring his diploma with 
detained 

friend dead. 


graduation 
me. I have done so; 
ted, and 


was antici 
I do not feel like pate hm 
space for the name 


moving the second reading of the Administering of 
w in regard to the ini i 


As 
tent to 


i 


the 


i by the extreme penalty of the 

t if no intent to murder could be proved, the law was 

as most deplorably defective, it was held 

mon law it was not an offence to administer poison 
intent to murder. i 


i 
[ 


The Ear! of Shaftesbury said he had the honour to presenta 
petition from the inhabitants of Nottingham, signed by 10,000 
persons, including merchants, manufacturers, ma 
clergymen, and members of the town council, and it 
that the lace trade be brought under the operation of the 

manufacturers themselves were, almost 


without exception, 
under the operation of the Factory Act; and, 

i conferred on many thousands 
workpeople, he intended to bring in a Bill to extend it 


The Duke of Newcastle said that the 
i support the Bill. 
dealt with gently. 


land if it was intended, during the 
duce a Bill for the amendment of the i 
(Ireland). J 
Mr. Cardwell said be was in communication with the Board, 


ii 
oc 
or neglecting to have their chil 
ded in each union during the year 1859; of 
li 


tions or compulsion ; and of the number of children 
accinated, whether under i 


been v or 
died from any cause whatsoever (distinguishing such, if 


who have died from small-pox), and at what peri 
with 


attended by several eminent members of the profession, amongst 

the foremost of whom we observed Dr. Babington, Dr. Copland, 

Professor Fergusson, Ranald Martin, Esq., Professor Partridge, 


| duly honoured. He then proposed the toast of the evening— 


‘* Success to the New Equitable Life Assurance Company. 
He remarked that it was that he should allude 


whilst they could benefit the public at the same ti 
could have the opportunity of doing justi 

There was at the time an impressi 

might be:treated with i 

werk hed now been awarded. 


fair day's wage for a 
It was very gratifying 


BERLE 


E 


| factories. 
| Lord Shaftesbury assented. 
The Medical Acts Amendment Bill passed through com- 
mittee. 

“ Doctors, Druggiste, Chemists, or Dentists, who have no| Tuesday, March 6th.—On the motion of Mr. T. Duncombe, 
Medical Diploma, can hear of an easy method of obtaining one ee ee a ee 
ae pre-paid, T. Vary, Jones’s Coffee House, 52, | spondence from e Privy Couneil office or the Poor-law Board, 

-street, Tottenham-court-road.” addressed to boards of guardians in England and Wales, direct- 

An inquiry by letter produced the following candid and in- : 
genuous response :— 

A friend of mine had the 
— ere in 1857, with all the honours, but had to 
eave America without his diploma in consequence of want 

ng that I was coming to Europe, he 
fees, &c., and 
but have been 
my 
: ow alphabetically in counties and unions, during t 
nately, as is co’ is stall procured an order 
blank, to allow the graduate to have it filled up to suit his 
fancy by some writing master. I propose to give it up, with its dule B, distinguishing y icbiaatiaamtbtendhndshant 
or all practical purposes, in this country, it is as good as if| ..4 shove £500. The return is also to sho 
five years’ labour and 1500 dollars had been given to obtain it. | +... received from each class. 
Af it will suit you, say so, as 1 am on the eve of starting for 
MEDICO-PARLIAMENTARY. NEW EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Commons.—Thursday, March 1st.—On the motion of Mr. io 
Fenwick, an address was agreed to for returns from the clerks A nar perce ee 
of the peace of the number of inquests held in each county of | per ae ‘Tavern, at which Dr. Barlow presided. It war 
England and Wales in each of the several years beginning the 4 : 

‘29th day of September, 1849, and ending the 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1859; of the number of inquests in which the coroners’ | 
fees have been disallowed in each of the said years; of the | 
amount paid for coroners’ inquests in each of the said years; | 
and like returns from cities and boroughs having a separate | & . . : | 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace. viee chairs were filled by Dr. Tyler Smith, the deputy chair- | 
Lorps.—Monday, March 5th.—The Lord Chancellor, in | man, and Frederick Bigs, Esq., the actuary of the Company. | 
Poisons Bill, | Upwards of ng by of the institution were present. 
in the exist- The Rev. Dr. Major, of King’s College, having said grace, | 
substances, e aN submitted the usual loyal toasts, which were 
aw now stood, if poison was administered with in- | 
murder, it was a capital offence, and in his own ex- , 
Equitable and the Medical, Legal, and General Societi | 
— It had been a most auspicious event for the | 
h Societies started with the conviction that sufficient 
= ous cases Where po sideration was not afforded to the medical profession, and | 
tered, and had produced the most serious and dis- time, | 
ssing results, the offenders had escaped punishment, because ical 
had given the poison with in- edical 
isted of two clauses, The first 
of poison with intent to do pt | 
be regarded as felony, and | 
—— with penal servitude. The other provided that, in , 

e event of the administration of poison being without intent | Support given heer ~e : é 
to do grievous bodily harm, and with intent only to annoy and | few years its prospects had become brighter and 
this year a greater number of lives had been 
: years’ imprisonment. any one year since the Society's existence. ‘ 

The Bill was read a second time. had very few losses, and to be able to say that they had m am i 
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directors, it 

test names in the medical world as being connected 
(Hear, hear.) He asked them to fill a bumper, 
the toast—‘‘ Success to the consulting 


their hands that they could a 
of the 
with 


and 
staff.” He would couple therewith the names of Dr. B. Babing- 
ton, Dr. James Cop: Mr. Ranald Martin, and Professor 


toast was acknowledged with every sentiment of esteem. 
, and, in the course of a most able 


ery important toast had been en- 
trusted tohim. He was afraid that he could hardly do justice 
to it. It had reference to a very large body of gentlemen, and 
he trusted it might become a still larger body until it embraced 
the whole of the medical profession. This Society was born in 
physic. ( ter, and cheers.) Amon 
were some of the greatest medical men o! 
body of agents were medical men—nine-tenths of the business 
came from the medical profession. Without exception, they 
had a larger medical basis than any other office, and as a 
Society they did something to support the interests and to 
render justice to the medical profession. It might now be said 
that justice was done to medical men. Ten years ago this was 
not the case. It was the exception for medical men to be 
treated with due consideration ; now it was the reverse. They 
are now treated fairly, and this, he was sure, was due more to 
the efforts of this Society than to any other cause ; and it 
be a great feature in the success of this Office that the medi 

iety studied the interests of medical men—because it pai 
them fairly, and showed so much consideration to t 

i young men just enteri 
itude of all classes. 


should 

offices with which to divide their risks. He would 
name of Mr. Jellicoe to respond to this toast. 

was at the head of a society that received its thousand 
y as income, and was, moreover, one of the most 

men in the assurance profession. (Loud 


profession than is generally apparent. There may be some dis- 
trust, but there is a sense of relief that the older a com 
becomes, the more attention is necessary in the selection 
lives, it being the very root of a successful life company, ai 
the 


that the next toast had 
ould 


sure in proposing this toast ; 

He was thoroughly well trained w: 
is duties; and he came well 
difficulties of his position ; and -_ 
@ young man, his opinions were mueh sought afte 
row i They were all 

igg; he was alwa i 


f 


on 
of Company. 
thank them most cordially for the honour 


£13,000 to their income was to be able to say a | interchanging business whenever an opportunity offers, When 
siety, and he could not connect with the toast the | be done, it will show you what great progress life assurance 
y more fit than those of their trustees. has made, There is now a greater degree of freedom amongst 
Duxe, Bart., M.P., returned thanks, It was | life offices in consequence 
iffidence that he rose to respond to this toast. He | what abated. Not that any of us rejoice in the downfall of a 
tered to hear his name connected with it, and he | life assurance company, or the la ing of those which have had 
t the Society was in so prosperous a condition, | to succumb to the pemumure ef the tmen; but there has been 
was well aware, he was an old bachelor, and | left behind greater equality in supply and demand, and those 
| therefore he had not assured his own life, and could not do | very questionable means of obtaining new business have now 
much for the Society, but he was very well satisfied to be con- aunt I am satisfied that amongst the life assurance public 
nested with hin ae-tewstess, amd wool do. all he could te pro- there is a very much deeper sense of gratitude to the medical 
mote the good of the office. He felt much honoured in having 
his name connected with this Company, and he could only | 
him. (Cheers. ) 
| much gratitude. I beg to thank you once more, and I am 
| quite satisfied that, from the admittedly good position of your 
must have a large share of the cross assurances with other 
M ike - Tea the of the legal supporters of 
ergusson. toast 
Dr. The CuarnMan could have wished 
and eloquent address, observed that medical men very rarely | fallen into abler hands than his; he 
a It was, therefore, to | as he wished: it was the health of their valuable actuary 
such as t life assurance was ——_ blessing. It | secretary, Mr. Bigg. (Loud cheers.) He had very great plea- 
enabled them to provide for their families when no other course for many 
was open. They, therefore, did very right in inculcating the red upon 
doctrine of life assurance. 
| 
his duties with such zeal and diligence, that all 
his great efforts to advance the 
pe ag a to fill a bumper, and to d 
to Mr. Bi 
Dr. cannot but rise to endo 
ments of We have 
secretaries, but Mr. Bigg surpasses é 
he has so thoroughly imbued himself with the sp 
| ings essentially a medical man; and that no 
ical Life Office in London. 
| (Hear, hear.) 
was honoured with every demonstration of esteem. 
GG observed that, if it was remarked of the late 
Connell that he was the best abused man in Europe, 
: been a day of severe trial to his physical powers, 
the instances in which this assistance had been most gratefully | Sind 
te ie eed wee oe rts of the country. was deeply grateful to chairman for the terms in 
Thus the New was supported by medical men, and hed peopesed his health, and for the affectionate in- 
im return it supported them. He did trust that this mutual had always taken in his welfare. It was also pecu- 
sympathy and co-operation would continue. He would not 
trespass further upon their time, but conclude by proposing 
“Success to the medical supporters of the Company.” No had indulged. —— had received at this 
other office received so much medical su} port as thie. (Cheers.) lr more than his deserts. (No, no.) He had received 
Mr. Ray, of Dulwich, returned thanke for the toast, which he greatest kindness, and he was so attached to the 
was drunk with the utmost enthusiasm. that it would require very much to seduce him from 
Dr. Lrrrie proposed ‘* Success to kindred institutions.” He Equitable. He could not resume his seat without 
eled nable services. He alluded to Mr. King, the able chairman 
sing of the Kent whe 
He tly defended the auditors of the Company; and to Mr, 
poun Perey Bowell, their i who had contributed 
tale 4 by the introduction of a 
valuable and of Time 
having been duly ackowledged, would not permit that special toasts should be given in honour 
with load of those gentlemen ; but he was sure the chairman would par- 
said: Mr. Chairman and men, I may sa of this act 
trath, that I respond to. this toast with a double He begged to 
atitude and pleasure. One very pleasurable feel- had done him. 
bring my own, an is feeling has now so r. Kine, in ing a very address, remarked 
| aorta. an sake. The advantage of this is | say that a reserve fund of forty per cent. of their premiums 
| ase the is borne and shared by each, and | was not to be despised. (Hear, hear.) 
a very ing advantage that there isso little hesitationin | The healths of the medical examiners of the Company, Dr. 
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Frederic Farre and Thomas H. Wakley, Esq., were then pro- 
much enthusiasm, and ded to by 
. Farre, on behalf of himself and colleague, in appropriate 
Several other toasts followed, and the meeting was not con- 
cluded until a late hour. 


Correspondence. 
“Audi alteram partem.” 


POOR-LAW MEDICAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


Srr,—I shall feel obliged by your allowing me to inform the 
Poor-law medical officers that although Mr. Pigott was unable 
to bring forward the Bill on the evening lirst intended, in con- 
sequence of the discussion on the new tariff occupying so much 
time, he assures me he will take the earliest opportunity of 
doing so. In a letter I received this morning from him is the 
following :—‘‘ We lose nothing by this delay; it gives. oppor- 
tunity for talking it over with members.” It is possible that 
before this letter reaches you leave may have been given to 
introduce the Bill; be this as it may, I strongly advise the 
medical officers to continue to send to the House their peti- 
tions, of which up to the present time about sixty only one 
been presented. I also urge upon them to write to each of the 
members of Parliament with whom they are acquainted, and 
endeavour to obtain his support of the measure when intro- 
duced. Two hundred otter «sgt have sent me their subscrip- 
tions this year, but this is a very small proportion of the three 
thousand. Surely gentlemen can hardly be aware that if this 
- measure be carried in the shape proposed, upwards of £200,000 
a will be added to the incomes of the Poor-law medical 

ficers asa body. Two or three officers have written to me 
within the last few days, forwarding subscriptions, but saying 
they will not be benefited by the measure; in each of t 
cases I have proved to them that their incomes will be doubled 

the three elements of payment alone, omitting altogether 
gain which will accrue by other clauses in the Bill, The 
ae object of my obtaining money is that I may be enabled 
give every ible publicity to our complaints and the mode 

of redress, I am at this time writing a commentary on each 
section of the Bill, which I intend to send to the members of 
Parliament as soon as it is fairly before the House, in order 
that the necessity for each clause may be thoroughly under- 
stood, and that easy reference may be made to the arguments 
in pee of it. Everything at present looks propitious; and 
if the Bill should not be carried this session, it will be mainly 
owing to the apathy of the profession. 

Lam, Sir, yours 


y, 
Royal-terrace, Weymouth, March 3rd, 1860, RicHarpD GRIFFIN. 


A MEETING of students was held in the anatomical theatre 
of Guy’s Hospital, on the 2nd instant, for the purpose of deter- 
mining what steps should be taken in order to co-operate with 
the @her metropolitan schools in favour of Poor-law Medical 
Reform. The chair having been taken by A. E. Duruam, 

-, the following resolutions were proposed and carried :— 
by Facer, and by Mr. Mercer,— 
meeting sympathizes wi movement in fa 
of Poor-law Medi Reform. vib 

Proposed by Mr. Gay.earp, and seconded by Mr. Mrcey,— 
“That this meeting is willing to co-operate cordially with the 
other medical schools in promoting the objects of the Asso- 

Proposed by Mr. Arwe.t, and seconded by Mr. May,— 
‘* That two delegates be sent from this school to concert mea- 
sures with the ey rosy of the other schools,” 

Proposed by Mr. Gauron, and seconded by Mr. Cany,— 
** That this meeting is of opinion that separate petitions from 
the different medical ate - will further the cause more than 
any general meeting of students.” 

Amendment proposed by Mr. Mecey, and seconded by Mr. 
GaYLEaRD,—‘* That an aggregate meeting of the students of 
the several medical schools should be at which further 
measures might be deliberated upon.” 

by Mr. Woopman, and seconded by Mr. Turyer, 
—‘* That this meeting pledges itself to defray, by subsequent 
subscriptions, any incidental expenses which may arise in the 
course of the proceedings.” 
O56 Txos, Mercer, Hon. Sec. 


THE COLLEGE OF DENTISTS AND THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
(LETTER FROM MR. 8S. L. RYMER.) 

To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir,—For more than three years the dental profession 
has been divided in opinion as FA tbe bent izi 
its members into something like a com v5 
division of opinion has naturally delayed indefinitely the com- 
mon object. 

The first successful movement towards a reform of the pro- 
fession was made in 1856, when several meetings, open to all 
dentists alike, and called by public advertisement, were held. 
This movement resulted in the establishment, without a dis- 
sentient voice, of the College of Dentists of England, possess- 
ing a constitution founded on the principle that dentists should 
be an independent body—that dentists were capable of im- 
parting instruction to pupils, and of superintending exami- 
nations as to proficiency, independently of any o insti- 
tution. 

While these proceedings were being conducted thus openly, 
eighteen dentists who one of opinion that a dental certificate 
from the College of Surgeons mfx meet the requirements of the 
profession (as I did myself until an independent existence was 
shown to be instead of general meetings, 
some of whic i of more than two hundred practitioners, 
and stating their views in a straightforward mauner, as they 
had the opportunity of doing, chose te ignore the public move- 
ment altogether, although they knew it to be “* a fact,” 
determined to hold no arguments with their brethren in prac- 
tice; they considered that to them alone should be entrusted 
the interests of the profession. So, to endeavour to stay the legi- 
timate movement without delay, a motes the eighteen 
gentlemen was called, a memorial to the © ge of Surgeons 
embodying their ideas was ‘‘ hastily prepared” and _— 
and at once forwarded to the Council of that institution, From 
this secret conclave, and ‘hastily prepared” memorial, the 
determination of the Council of the College of Surgeons to 
grant dental certificates has been arrived at. 

I shall not now stay to show why the memorial was 
hastily prepared, as I have the authority of one who signed it 
to prove that it was, Suffice it to say, two parties exist in the 
dental profession—one advocating the cause of inde 
as represented by the College of tists; the other, the cause 
of dependence, as represented by the Odontological Society : 
the origin of each being borne in mind, 

Up to this time there has been much unnecessary warmth of 
feeling exhibited in controversy; but not more, perhaps, than 
is common to reformatory movements carried on without una- 
nimity. The controversy, however, was for the most 
confined to the egy s until Tuesday last, when the oppo- 
nents of the College of Dentists committed themselves in 8 
manner which, I think, will open the eyes of the world to the 
unjustifiable spirit of bitterness with which the College has 
had to con , and with which it has contended, and will, in 
all probability, continue to contend successfully. I refer, Sir, 
to an advertisement in Zhe Times of Tuesday, the 28th ult., 
in which attacks and statements are made, which might have 
been over if published through a legitimate mediam, 
but which must now be regarded b 7 
entirely unbecoming those who wou ish to be looked upon 
with 


respect, 

I believe this ing will recoil upon its projectors with 
threefold force, for the gauntlet having been thrown down in 
the presence of the public, in the presence of the public it must 
be taken up; and, for my own part, I have no doubt as to the 
result, if open conduct and sound principle are more in accord- 
ance with the views of Englishmen than surreptitious actions 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
North-end, Croydon, March, 1860. S. L. 


HOMQ®oOPATH Y. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 


Sm,—I beg leave to communicate to you the following fact, 

Some time ago, a friend of mine, a tirm believer in homao- 
im by the famous chemist in the neighbourhood of Hanover- 
square, well stocked with globules of all sorts. He went 

and I used to meet him frequently at the house of a m 


friend. One evening he was exhibiting his medicine chest and 


| 
= 
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MR. THOMAS WAKLEY’S STRICTURE TUBES. 
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repeatedly for days together afterwards, 
sorter! Tso fo day afterword 
ever from his supper on globules of arnica, cree estas 
sides a host of other harmless medicines 
T wrote to Dr. Lauria, and to Mr. Headland, the 
mentioning this fact, and could be offered. 
be offered. 


MR. T. WAKLEY’S STRICTURE TUBES. 
To the Editor of Tux Laxcet. 


Srr,—I have been a medical practitioner on this coast for the 
last eleven years, and by far the most troublesome disease I 
have met with has been stricture of the urethra, and partica- 
larly the permanent and irritable stricture, where the smallest- 
sized bougie could not be inserted. After reading one of Mr. 
Thomas Wakley’s papers, published in Toe Lancer of 1858, I 
sent to London for a case of his tabular instruments. Since I 
received them, I have had under treatment twelve patients 
troubled with stricture of the urethra, in whom all the charac- 


i "s Island, and 
Washington, Territory, the natives communicate a virulent 

to on appearance 0 symptoms, 
sitar of the urethra ina number of canon 


Le twee two years, and colon consulted a number of medical 
men of experience without any relief, until about three months 
ago he came under my care. Before usin, the tubular instru- 
ments I could not insert a No. 1 or 2 wax into the stric- 
in the ion of the 
I placed him under the influence of chloroform, and 

the director and tubes, as recommended by Mr. 

The patient continued to improve from the first in- 
traduction of the tubes Previous to t time he could only 
with excruciating pain; then he could 


stream. 
dly better under the same plan of treatment. 
The my great ‘‘ stand-by.” 
re~ 4 dilators, ca’ and bougies on 
me, with the exception of cathete: 
in cases of retention of urine, and I have pont ey gee 
mind if the above-named directors are not preferable and easier 
of introduction. I am, Sir, your t servant, 
Olympia, Washington Territory, 1859. M. P. Burys, Surgeon. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 


the numerous reports 
the practice advancement of medical 
which are weekly expounded in your able j Tesnthier 


none more deserving of notice than the efficient method adopted 
within the last Hon years by Mr. T. Wakley in the ese 
of urethral stricture. I beg, therefore, see poh rticu- 
ional 

its 


lars of my own 

ability, to institute comparisons ween 
efficiency and merits, and the tracted, dangerous, 

and often inefficient treatment 

Sym of stricture—an almost Lapeeunions stricture—de- 
about twelve or thirteen ycars 
back; and having and persevered in the treatment 
recommended by, sone ofthe eminent of my 
without deriving benefit, while 
ing the 
the urethra, thus interfering with 


consulted Mr. T. Wakley; and after submitting to his treatment, 
I soon found the symptoms, both local and general, completely 
relieved, oa conan in. the short period of two months, to 
pass with facility a No. 10 catheter. 
I trust the manifest importance of this mode of treatment 
will become generally known, as I have no doubt, from my 
ill ultimately demand our 


honour to be, Sir, yours obediently, 
A Practitioner or 19 Years’ Staxpixc, 
(I enclose my card.) 


ON THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF WHITE 
LEAD AS A PAINT. q 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


letter of Dr. Hassall in your last number, believing that it 
will give you pleasure to hear that the consumption of oxide 
of zine as a substitute for white lead in the manufacture of 
poles increasing in this we hasten to in- 

you that our importations of toms por 
sent time are at the rate of about 1000 tons per annum, with 
every indication of an increased demand ; the Govern- 


D, 

Until within the the 

ntil withi two years, 
of zinc has been hi 
tem of manufacture. 

The real cause of the consum white lead, to 
the almost entire exclusion of zinc, arises Nal the 
white lead can be adulterated with 
ingredients, witheut being detected by the eye ; and 
so made affords a large t to the man 


schon oe of zinc has but little affini 


fact that 
affinity for 


East India Company; yet the seem indif- 
ferent to the subject. 


ys :— 
“ Tt rests with the medical profession 
on the subject, and thus ensure 
zinc as a paint.”—We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Bread-street, Cheapside, March, 1860. Coatrs anp Co, 


THE 
COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
AND MESSRS. HORTON AND MEREDITH. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer, 


Sir,—In compliance with a resolution of the Plymouth 
cally goa passed at a meeting held on the 17th of 
February, I send copy pe the 


Council of M 


fatlows and of the College of 


< one, whom you will greatly oblige ving their 
plies in Tio ‘ "7 


yours faithfully, 


J. C, Cooxwortuy, M.D., /7on. Sec. 
outh, March 3rd, 1960, 257 


5 
his globules, and expatiating largely on their wonderful pro- 
perties, when a gentleman, who happened to be present, in 
order to convince him of his folly, emptied the contents of 
| 
Mr. etter lor your 
ment returns for the year ending Dec. 3ist, 1856, show an im- 
—— of only 235 tons from all sources. There is a large 
| for Dr. Hassall’s exertions, as the consumption of white 
lead is still nearly 100 to 1 of zinc. We had, with the rest of 
the world, a general impression that the use of white lead 
it is the cause of so much disease an st 
teristic symptoms were present. The two slight commercial objections in Dr. Hassall’s 
letter to the universal use of zinc no longer exist, for the - 
; his urine in a small stream, without any straining or pain. a 
Twenty days after commencing the treatment, he lost the ap- : and 
7 pearance of anxiety previously noticed, had gained flesh, and beauty, are all, as stated by Dr. Hassall, in favour of zinc. 
~ ‘felt a new ” ing bis urine in a full and continuous | France, the United States, and Russia prescribe its use in all 
have The statements contained in Dr. Hassall’s letter of the serious 
jam, sonsequences arising from the use of lead paint, not only to 
pon he groun umanity , use your great influence to pro- 
ote the use of zinc paint as a substitute for lead; and we 
with cannot better close than with a quotation from Dr. Hassall’s 
ro in 
must 
the 
tions 
: 
fact, 
od to 
steal 
t and 
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FOREIGN BODIES ON THE CORNEA, ETC. 


To the Members of the Medical Council of the United 
Kingdom. 


GENTLEMEN,—We, the undersigned members of the Royal 

of Surgeons of England, resident in Plymouth, Devon- 

port, Stonehouse, and the neighbourhood, have seen with sur- 

ise and regret that the Council of our College has granted its 
+H loma to men of insufficient education. 

We epinion that by ouch asta the has lowered 
the value of its diploma, and caused it to be no longer a gua- 
rantee of professional competency; and, perceiving that the 

tests of members in other parts of the country been 
Tiegwied, we earnestly entreat you to exercise the powers 
iven you by the new Medical Act to compel the Council of 
Co of Surgeons to follow a course more consistent with 
its own honour, and more conducive to the dignity of the pro- 
fession and to the interests of the public. 
Ww. Joseph Square, M. R.C.S. to the South 

John Whipple, M.R.C.S. — and East 
Francis Fox, Cornwall Hospital. 


ig 


Joh: fie MEGS Plymouth 
ohn Hen: ies, to 
EM. Russel Rendle, M R.C.S, Eye Infirmary. 


erry, M.R.C.S8. 
R. W. M.RB.C.S. 


Wm. Marrack, M.R.C.S. 
Lawrence and Nicholas, MM.R.C.S. 
Alfred Prideaux, M.R.C.S. 
Nicholas Littleton, M.R.C.S. 
William Littleton, M.R.C.S. 
Thomas Littleton, F.R.C.S. (Exam.) & M.B. Lond. 
John Lower Clark, M.R.C.S. 
Edwin J. Worth, M.R.C.S. 

John Little, M.R.C.S. 

Samuel Kerswell, M.R-C.S. 

J. N. Stevens, M.R.C.8. 

W. P. H. Eales, M.R.C.S. 


FOREIGN BODIES ON THE CORNEA, &c. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


will, I think, be admitted by the reader of these 


A woman ted herself at an thalmic di 
here labouring under the usual ulcer-| 


the cornea ; and, on close examination 
258 


in 


gradually subsided. 

In Paris, where bird-fanciers are so numerous, such 
the foregoing are of common occurrence, and the 
quently resorts to the above question to aid him in 
tion of a correct di i 


foreign bodies on the surface of the conjunctiva 
cornea is the mode in which they travel, and the diff 


> 
5 
BF 


nit 


F 
i 


av 
He 


eyes as in sleep (ie., gently, and without effort). 
tremulous is to i 
of the fore i 


contrary d A 
part of a circle, be seen at the side opposite to that on which 
the pressure is made, the phosphene is said to exist, and the 


or more points no luminous ring be elicited, these 
spots are to be considered as amaurotic, ind the prognosia will 
in p to their number. 
M. Serre divides the phosphenes into four, named from the 


nasal (at inner angle). 
these phosphenes disappear in wing order: 
j then the frontal nasal 


[Marcu 10, 1860. 
surface, could be detected a minute opacity ing its ali 
heads this letter. The ophthalmic microscope showed this kee 
opaque spot to be a very small grain of millet-seed imbedded tot 
in the corneal epithelium, and preducing all the irritation com- Pr 
plained of. Its removal gave instant relief, and the ulceration 
rapidly cicatrized. The patient stated that eight weeks pre- 
viously, whilst cleaning out a birdcage, and | 
husks off the feeding-drawer, a portion of the dust en 
the eye, and races. | considerable pain, which, however, had 
| 
th 
sty 
b 
be 
Henry Greenway, M.R.C.S. 
B. M.R.C.S. Lond. 
8. 
aylor, M.K.U.S. 
Rd. Freeman, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Wm. Bray Stephens, M.R.C.S. 
Wm. Braithwaite, M.R.C.S. | 
Edmd. Rendle, M.D., M.R.C.S. by M. Serre d’Uzts for ascertaining the condition of ti thi 
James Hamlyn, M.R.C.S. by the process laconically termed ‘‘ phosphenic retino- re 
Wm. Cole, M.R.C.8. 
John Lane Catcliffe, M.R.C.S. 
Wm, Paul Swain, M.R.C.S. 
Jobn Breay Butcher, M.R.C.S. 
G. F. B. M.R.C.S. 
James Bennett, M.R.C.S. 
George Rolston, M.R.C.8. 
James Crossing, M.R.C.S. fir 
Thomas Crossing, M.R.C.S. 
Philip Porter, M R.C.S. ' ‘sible, owing to the completeness of the lenticular opacity, and 
Paul Wm. Swaine, M.R.C.8. the retina is consequently invisible, M. Serre’s mode of exami- 
Joseph ng nation will be found most useful. By its means the medical 
Robert M. Watson, M.R.C.S. man can foretell the probable restoration of vision as the result 
Lorenzo P. Tripe, M.R.C.S. of an operation, or, it may be with good reason, interfere to 
Richard J. Lait, M.R.C.8. and incur- 
P. De Larue, M.R.C.S. ring inevitable disappointment. e process i igati 
Nicholas Moone, M.R.C.S. the condition of the retina is a very simple one. "The patient 
Robt. E. Embling, M.R.C.S. is placed with his back to the light, and desired to close his 
Philip Toms, F.R.C.S. & L.R.C.P. Lond. Slight, 
Christopher Bulteel, M.R.C.S. 
diff 
points roun suriace Of the ocular globe as deeply towards 
the back of the orbit as is feasible without inconvenience, the 
tient at the same moment being desired to direct the eye in 
be the case all 3 round the eye, it may be fairly presumed that 
the whole periphery of the nervous expansion is capable of 
vision, and so far in an 7 for cataract would the : 
‘ regions in which the pressure is made. These cardinal points 
are—the frontal (pressure being made above), temporal (pres- 
sure made at the outer angle of the orbit), jugai (below), and 
Sm,—‘‘ Do you keep canaries, my good woman?’ seems at irst the 
first sight an idle question to address to a patient affected with ing the 
acute corneitis. ts practical utility, however, as an aid to to quit the field of vision, And in cases in W cures of 
| bindocs have bean eflected, the restoration of nervous powe! 
lines. takes place in the same order inverted. 
Indeed, so valuable an adjunct to the concave mirror is this r 
method of investigating the amount of power in the retina con- . 
sidered, that a small instrament formed of ivory—in: shape f 


|? 


Es 


TEE 
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like s minute paddle, surmounted at its thin end by a little 
knob, and three inches in length—is very commonly appended 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Paris, Feb. 1960, OPHTHALMOSCOPE, 


Medical 


Royat Cottecs or Surerons.—The following ge 
men, having — 

diploma, were admi' em College, at a meeting 
of the Court of Examiners on the 2nd inst. :-— 


John Alfred, LS.A. Dee. 6, 1840. 
Chamberlaine, Joseph, Syerstone, near Newark, N. 

Clouting, John Revett, Shipdham, Norfolk, LSA M a 
Sy, Ely, Chatham; L.S.A. LS. May 

Ford, James Harridge, Grays, Essex; 

Knott, Bliswourth, 


Pearse, St. 


Thomas, 
Woods, Robert, 
mee 
ult., published last week, for J. Manning, 
read H. J. Manning, 
And in the pass-list of Licentiates in Mid te can 


Charles terrace, Brom 


their examination in the science : of medicine, and 


iain, near Liverpool ; L.S.A, Oct. 11, 1827. 


The following gentlemen also on the same day passed their 
first examination:— 


Rorat MEDICAL aND Soctrery. —The 


and E. H. Sieveking ; Messrs. S. Cartwright, jun., 

. Cathrow, G. L. Cooper, C. H. Hawkins, and J. Pyle. 
Loxvow Mepicat Socizry.—At the last meet- 
i , the followi gentlemen were elected officers 
7 : Dr. J. Russell Reynolds. 
Vice-Presidents: Dr. Jas. Copland, Mr. J. Havers, Mr. J. E. 
Erichsen, and Dr. Hillier. —Treasurer: Mr. W. Adams.—Hon. 
: Mr. R. C. Croft.—Council: Mr. W. A. N. — 


Dr. C. J. Hare, Mr. TC. Jackson, Dr. . Jenner, 

Mageniss, and Mr. J. M ‘Crea. 
_Rerorw at tag or Paysictans.—Formerly, 
this considered 


d as secret its proceed- 


diveotion aed soap’ be alt Swany fa 


private motives, 


ou Da. — News has been received of this 
the mouth of the The party had all suffered 


recovering and in good spirits, 


Tae Seepentive.—A return has been issued by the 
Board of Works which shows that the tenders for the : Mw 
for cleansing the Serpentine were called for on Nov. 9th, 1859, 
and were two in number: one for building engine-house and 
other buildings, ground works, sculpture, &c., and the other 
for engines, pumps, and other machinery. "The tenders of 
Messrs. Bird, of ammersmith, and of Messrs. Watt and Co., 
London-street, City, being the lowest, were accepted, and were 
respectively for £13,023 and £1095. The contractors are bound 
to complete their contracts by the Ist of May, 1860, under a 
penalty of 1 per cent on the amount of the contract for every 
week the works remain unexecuted for Messrs. Bird, and £25 
per week for Messrs. Watt and Co. 

AprorntMent.—On the 28th ult., Mr. Charles Bateman 
was elected Medical Officer to the Third District of the Not- 
| tingham Union. 

sy Imprupence.—An ecary of Passy, 
named Cadel, has been condemned to a fortnight’s ihe 


symptoms of 


of M. ons Government has 

anew ital, and £12,000 to of 

ilding. establishment is to receive sick children, 

tients the e. In Rome, 

e expense attendi foundation new hospital 

is to be borne by the Prince Torlonia. 

Tricutasis.—M. A ostakis, of Athens, a 

very remarkable ure for the treatment of this trouble- 
some affection. y 


having the advantage not 

Hotorarny.—A distinguished physician of Paris, M-. 
Marshal de Calvi, is now lecturing on a new ical doctrine, 


to which he has given the name of holopathy (oNos, entire ; 
wados, disease). cal practioner re ely 
come before the medical practitioner, are only 
sodes of a general affection of the organism, whi 
diathesis produces the episodes age 


Meptcat anv Lirerary at Barcetona. 
—In the New Monthly Magazine a series of eaeen 
coarse of publication, entitled, ** A Holiday Tour in Spain, 

a Physician.” Although the author’s name is not srpended, 

is surmised he has already oueuty appeared before the 
fession by notes on various foreign benevolent institutions. 

be the author who he may, the subjoined extract from the 
above-named periodical for ebruary, in reference to Barcelona, 
will, perhaps, interest our readers :—‘*It possesses a univer- 
sity, a medical school of considerable repute, several academies, 
and two or three public libraries, besides a most superb collec- 
tion of the national archives of Aragon, the finest in Spain, and 
which go back for nearly one thousand years, while those of 
the municipality are also curious and interesting. Numerous 
charitable establishments also deserve notice, and confer credit 
on the community by whom they are supported. Amongst 
other goal which the ph ited, 
was 


and hence the revere 


southern France or Eng- 
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Oulton, near Northampton; L.5.A, May 8, | GUBDLILY OL Della pad 
@, near Bodmin, Cornwall; L.S.A. Dec. 31, 1840, 
street, Birmingham ; L.S.A, April 7th, 1942. that 
Tal New Brighton, near Liverpool; L.S.A. June 1, 1826. € could not be expectec examine miunutely every sina por- 
tion that he disposed of to see that no strange substance existed 
ruled that he was bound to 
80, 
Ornraataic Hosprrats 1n Itaty.—Two hospitals for 
diseases of the eye have lately been founded in Italy: one in 
ia, and the other in Rome. In the former city, a small 
already existed in a hired building, barely supported b 
receiv cates to practise, on 
Thursday, March \st, 1860. 
Cann, Thomas, Seaton, Devon. 
Puller, William Francis, Bridgwater, Somersetshire. 
Harding, John Alfred, Bath, Somersetshire. 
Charles near Bristol. 
Jones, Walter William, Denbigh, North Wales. 
Nunn, Roger, Ixworth. 
for this purpose a pair of miniature curling-tongs gently heated, 
and covers the globe of the eye with comp paper. This “‘ inno- 
cent manceuvre ” he directs to be repea rom time to time, 
| until the lashes take their nurmal direction. M. Anagnostakis 
f 
session :— President: Mr. F.C. Skey, F.R.S.— Vice-Presiden 
Drs. T. G. Balfour, F.R.S., and C. J. B. Williams, F.R. 
Messrs, H. C. Johnson and S. Smith.—Treasurers: Dr. T. 
Barker and Mr. A. Shaw.—Secretaries: Dr. A. W. Barclay 
and Mr. C. H. Moore. — Librarians: Dr. E. Meryon and Mr. 
G. D. Pollock.—Other Members of Council: Drs. C. M. 8. 
H 
M 
| 
secreta Collegu, and forbidden to ivuiged extra muros. | 
Now matters are greatly changed, since a recent law declares | 
that_henceforward fellows are ‘‘ to r 
Of & -| 
bg such @ consummation, reformers say, the sooner the 
better, both for the College and the profession generally, as 
they think publicity always proves beneficial excepting to : : 
cliques, or those influenced by maie patients show ing maiadies pre 
ofteger amongst the latter than the former sex at Barcelona. 
This feature does not, however, specially characterize a Cata- 
lonian po . 
than 
of what is 


eonstructed upon modera principles in reference to that im- 
ee point, the defects mentioned are almost irremediable, 
university—now occupying a convent, from whenee the 
monks were expelled, and part of the chapel burned upwards 
of twenty years ago—is in an adjoining street, and close to the 
Academy of Medicine. Both these establishments for the pro- 
motion of science and education have considerable obdag inven in 
pein 
Slon, 
ments, 
he can justly say, that the 
ing to all accounts, were actuated by a laudable 


Locrrer Psris.—The baneful effects of 
orus upon the men engaged in the manufacture of lucifer 
es have induced the Government to consult the Academy 


thane 
of the West Riding Con- 
stabulary, stated that when in Chapel-lane, Shipley, he saw the 


defendant from house to house with a bag, as if hawking, 
lied several houses where the defendant had been, 


him as an i . He told witness 

, the sergeant said that the defendant might have told 
that it was his own medicine he was selling, and medicine 


Shipley, an old man, stated that he had 
and he gave 2s. to the defendant for a bottle 
medicine, which he would prevent him from having any 
In cross a, the. witness he had 


at 


| 


adly If he had been 


and to be a surgeon or 
way, a 
thors were other Acta of 
proceeded against, and he was a man whe might be fond an- 
other day. 
After some discussion between Mr. G, R. Mossman, j 

and Mr. Terry, as to whether medicines would come ender th the 
denomination of ‘‘ manufactured ” Mr. Horsfall deter. 
mined to dismiss the case on the i 
advocate, that a man had a | 


0 .—On th at Rippingale, Lincoln. 
He Brom aged after an illness of 
general practice, and 


THE WEEK ENDING 


SaTuRDay, Manon 3.—The deaths registered was 


diseases was 232, under 


MEDICAL DIARY OF THE WEEK. 


Hosrrra:. — Operations, 


Socizry oF 
Henry Lee, “On the Radical Cure 
L by Section. 
‘Guy's Hosrrran.—Operations, 1} 


Rorat or oF 
4r.«. Prof. Savory, “On General Ph 
Royat Mrpicat amp 


Lecti : Dr. Barker, “Observations on 


Rovat Iyerrrvrion. — 3 vx. Dr. Lankester, 
the Ralations of the Animal Kingdom to 


le 


4a 0 


Tae Laxcxz,), MEDICAL NEWS.—MEDICAL DIARY OF THE WEEK. [Manom 10, 1860, i 
land. The locality now mentioned being ond. 
adapted for its present lunatic inmates, the authorities ) 
constructing a new asylum outside the city, according to th 
improved views now happily prevalent in all civilized countries 
for which purpose the physician of the insane departmen 
is at present visiting France and Holland to obtain information 
In the division appropriated for the treatment of patien 
afflicted with physical diseases, the wards are large, but mucl 
teo crowded, as also badly ventilated; and not having beer 

BIS OWD Making Al 
shi 
= 
respected. Us 
| 4B 
me 
which head are included 41 41 from 
whooping-cough, 37 from scarlatina, from diphthera. 
to promote the ebjects for which they had been appointed. cum im 394 cases, bronchitis carrying off 237, pneumonia 
118, and asthma 22 persons. ——— from affections 
of the brain and nervous system, 52 from diseases of the heart. 
and 62 from diseases of the digestive organs. 
of Medicine as to the means of preventing such lamentable ccititiniclihetitiindltiia tiles 
results. The Academy has answered, upon the report of M. <3) Sacer 
dents, matches should be made of pure amorphous 

or tHe 1n Curna.—The sam = 
China Chronicle and the Daily Press of Hing Kong are at | MONDAY, Mancx 12 ... scrOm Experimental Physiology Digestion’ ~ ad 
loggerheads as to the eligibility of ‘‘ the ” near Hong vu. Mr, 
This site has been fixed upon by Varicocele 
the authorities. China Chronicle contends that no one 
“*could fancy a more unwholesome, insalubrious, or, in fact, oom, 
ineligible situation in every point of view.” O¥AL INSTITUTION, 3 P.M. Owen, “On a 

ue Fossil Reptiles.” 

A Quack Doctor at Suretey.—At the West Riding LaND.— 
Court, Bradford, a young man named Pailips, fashionably | TUESDAY, Maxcw 13 ... 
clad, and wearing a moustache, was brought before Timoth Lompox.—Shrm. Dr. Robert Lea “On Oven: 

Crete which contain Seth, Hair, and Patt) 
atter.” — Mr. Brodhurst, “Qn Intra-Uterine 
Fracture.” 
Sr. Maar’ Hosrrra,.—Operations, 
P.M. 
Corusex Hosrrtac. — Operations, 
Bevan Hosrrtat. — Operations, 
earnt that he some persons represented himse ~~. 
be an American doctor, and to others he stated that he came | wepwespAY, Manca Dr. Bosker, = 
from Leeds. He had sold medicine at different houses, and some Diseases of the Heart. 

Soorery.— 7} Council Meeting. — 

8 vm. Dr. Little, “On the After-consequencet 
of Asphyxia at Birth,” 

hin the Uses of Electricity in the Practice of Med'- 

2 of his own mixing up. cine,” by the President. 

Gneat Cross.— 

bblishment. in Vicar-lane, Leeda. 

the defendant for a bottle of stuff for his (witness’s) wife, who, ee yo pees « 

the defendant said, had got a white her elbow. | "Ou 
take that stuff, and bathe her w with some Hosrrtar. — Opere- 

Sergeant Slingsby produced other bottles of coloured mixtures 

r diseases, which the purchasers either were or fancied they MT 
were aflicted with, Some handbills were the Helations the 
_amt’s possession, headed ‘‘ Mesera. Philips ormal Formations - 
Chemists, Hotanical Institution, Viear-lane 
a Terry said he was not oo te = : Observe in Diphtheria,” 

done in a medical point of view, but Tromas’s Hi 1 

the defendant had committed no offence Sr, I 

liament. If he had been hawking patent 

cine. belonging to any other person than hi 

was nothing to prevent a man going from 


so 


BEE 


| 
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who appear, from the account they give of themselves, to be so worthy of 
filing such important and responsible positions. 

Subscriber, W. H.—An apothecary’s pupil is not expected to do the work of 
a menial, Castom would, however, sanetion his keeping in order the bottles, 
&c., of the dispensary. 

Jucenis will come wnder the old 

An Old Surgeon and Young M.D.—It is not necessary to add the name of the 
University. 

4. B. C—No letter of recommendation is required. 

4 Poor-law Swrgeon.—The guardians have the power, with the conseut of the 
medical officer, to compound for “ the extras.” 

Enquirer.—The appointment rests with the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Ow THe oF Sutt-Pox 
To the Baitor of Tux Lancer. 
of the 25th ultimo, Dr. M‘Donald 
of the to the value of hydrochloric acid in the treatment of 
ber to statethat T own experience, 
borate the observations made by that gentleman. As an external app! 
however, I have had no experience im the use of that acid; but as an ieek 
remedial agent, I have found it as valuable in cases of small-pox as in cases of 
1 generatly prescribe the hydrechloric acid in combination with 
doses of the wine of and syrup of to which 
aittare I sometimes add of magnesia in five-grain doses 
given nitric or ordinary nitrous 
shi — In my hands the latter 
acids have failed in the ra of omitin 
hlerie was sul or te the of nitro-hydrochloric 
acid, a favourable change took place. The addition of ipecacuanha wine to 
utrie acid renders the former more active as an emetic and ient. I have 
of fecal matter from colon oy this 
but im the advanced stage of fewer, when ft ae 
that such matter could exist after the a — calo 
castor oil, compound jalap powder, and other 
ever, ts obvious; the former relaxes the contracted state 
while the latter remedies tend to contract Gobeudl on its am: 


calls the atten- 


it the moment the hydro- 


ealeulated to check .he by its astringent 


HE 


if 


pamphlet of Dr. Gavin Milroy may be consulted with advan- 


Homo.—We cannot recommend the person named. 

Dr. Gibb's paper, “ On the Atheromatous Expression,” is in type, but umavoid- 
ably postponed. 

Dr. J. 8. B—The article will be acceptable. 

Aliquia.—The cortificutes Will be ressived, provided 2 declaration be wade | 


An Old Subsoriber should apply at once to the College, as after the present 
month (we believe the 23rd) no person will be admitted to examination 


Mr. Joha Muriel—The guardians have fall power to do so. 
Dr. George W. Balfour's important letter “On Vaccination in Scotland” is 


at ras Rorit ov 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Sre,—In reference to the first examination at 
good authority that those students who will have 
session at the expiration of the present 
themselves for examination before the latter part of a on account of the 
number of third-year a who are desirous of availing themselves 
not some different arrangement be 
who, after patiently and 
five movths, are willing to have their know. 
‘tees afford them of obtaining a 
> country to renew their spirits previous to 
an examination could be 
month for all those who have completed 
but from various direumstances have been 


Dr. C. D. Arnott shall receive a proof. 

4 Curate-—We believe that in no single instance has a rejection taken place 
under sach circumstances. 

Dr. B.—We caunot conti the controv 

A Patient, (Maschester.)—The operation is usanily successful, and is not 
attended withrgisk to life. 

4n Old Practitioner —Dr. Haldane, Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 
Mr. Nunneley (leeds) is thanked. We shall be glad to receive the further 
information te which he refers. 


A Cartior, 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 


Sta—Permit me through your columns to warn 
especially the staff of St. Bartholomew's wey 
ible-looking youth, who, on the ground of being 


Wz are unavoidably compelied to postpone, with several other valuable com- 
manications, the following papers :—Dr. Quain “On the Use of the Hypo- 
phesphites of Seda and of Lime in the Treatment of Phthisis ;” Mr. 0. Pem- 
berton “On the Treatment of Aneurism from Anastomosis by Excision ;” 
and Mr. Canton’s “ Notes on Atrophy and Degeneration of the Arteries.” 

Exeatrcm.—tIn the heading of our first Annotation last week, p. 226, for “ The 
Cambridge Medical Degrecs Statute,” read “The Oxford Medical Degrers 


Lerrers, &c., have been received from — Mr. Ayres; Mr, 
Elliott; Mr. Nunneley ; Dr. Devenal, Mr. Charles Williams; Dr. Hodges; 
Mr. Coulson ; Col. Brown; Dr. Higginbottom; Mr. Borham ; Mr. Bateman ; 
Dr. C. D. Arnott; Dr. Coote; Dr. Cookworthy ; Dr. Downe; Mr. W. Jones ; 
Mr. Brook, Bridgwater, (with enclosure;) ‘Mr. Keene, New Wortley ; Mr. J. 
Mercer, Gamlingay ; Mrs. Gail, Ripley, (with enclosure;) Mr. Parsons, Bath ; 
Mr. Jones, Oldham, (with enclosure ;) Mr. H. Shuter, Montserrat ; Mr. Hall, 
Belper; Dr. Ashton, Stockport, (with enclosure;) Mr. Brady, Neweastie ; 
Mr. Clarkson, East Cowton, (with enclosure;) Mr. Rutherford, Newtown- 
Stewart, (with enclosure}) Mr. Guinness, Dubilin, (with enclosure ;) Mr. R. 
Turley, Edinburgh, (with enclosure ;) Mrs. Ai rth, (with ea 
closure ;) Mr. Horsfall, Marsham, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Sewe!l, Great Bard- 
field, (with enclosure;) Mr. Fleischmann, Wrexham, (with enclosure ;) Mr, 
Ulterson, Balham Hill, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Overton, Gorniston ; Mr. W. 
Nowell, Halifax, (with | ;) Mr. Lockwood, Lechlade, (with enelo- 
sure ;) Mr. Baines, Brighton; Mr. Redman, Lineoln; Mr. Kimbel, Knowle, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Willey, Birmingham; Mr. 0. Johnson, Bassingham, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Shaw, Sutton Coldfield, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Bilis, 
Gainford, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Godfrey; Mr. Williams, Festiniog, (with 
enclosure ;) Mr. Edwards, Cardiff, (with enclesure ;) Mr. Bowden, Brighton, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Smith, Malmesbury ; Mr. Thompson, Yeadon, (with 
enclosure ;) Mr. Whitehill, Gravesend ; Mr. Stokoe, Maidstone, (with eaclo- 
sure ;) Mr. Jeffews, Bristol; Mr. W. Drew, Cork ; Messrs. Argies, Son, and 
Stonham, Maidstone ; Mr, Jollife, Spalding, (with enclosure ;) Dr. H. Bell, 
Aberystwith, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Lawton, Rochdale ; Mr. R. Brown, Mid- 
dlesex; Mr. J. Livingston, Edinburgh; Dr. Francis, Acton; Mr. Belgrave, 
Bourton-on-the W ater ; Dr. G. Cookson, Douglas, (with enclosure;) A Poor- 


law Medical Officer; Another Militia Surgeon ; Justitia; &c. &c. 
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Tar Lancet,] NOTICES TO CU RRESPONDENTS. 
; Go Carrespondents. without complying with the regulations of the Council, whieh may be ascer- 
ments which have emanated from the several candidates for the offices of . 
sssistant-pliysician and assistantsurgeon tothe Sussex County Hospital, It | *8#!, ow secount of its length, unavoidably postponed. It shall appear, if 
isereditable to the town of Brighton that it contains so many gentlemen, possible, next week. 
W. B.C. H. had better send his schedule and application te the Secretary of 
— 
prevented from going up before, so as to leave the examination in the first 
week in April for those who wish to avail themselves of it, and not keep them 
| waiting up in tewn, when they would be far more benefited in the country, 
| and be enabled also to give their attention to the more deparuments 
of the profession. 1 remain, Sir, yours : 
March, 1860, A Year Sruperr. 
Dr. Aldridge’s paper, “ On Ruptare and Cancer of the Uterus,” shall appear on 
7 an early occasion. 
Southampton, March, 1860. Henry Ospozs, M.B.C.P. Lond. 
LAND.— 
:KETY OF — read a letter in your valuable with the above 
Ovarian sang, Tose uote to protet gains the it of the above acid in y professional brethren, 
d Patt) emall-pox. It may possibly “allay the prickling pain and reduce the tumefac- inst the imposition of a 
p Uterine tion,” but, I maintain, with the greatest danger to the patient's health. It formerly a medical sta- 
ounteracts the intention of nature. While her efforts tend to throw the poison | gent, and on the plea of having just been robbed of his purse, has already 
‘. f, and transfer it to the external surface, to the general relief of the whole | extorted money from several victims. Yours obediently, 
erations. action on the itself, 
shows the danger of skin, 
ations, the earlier appearance disappearance pustules, and their diminished 
‘ size, all clearly show that nature has been obstrocted in the formation of a 
© lm morbid product, to free the blood from the variolous poison with 
Probably the constitution of many may be strong enough to overcome the 
eeting — necking action of the remedy; but there ean be no doubt that after-disenses 
Seruption of a few small pustules, with apparently littie action of the 
“Os ittle general distarbaaee. In such instances nothing is more 
tion. 
those who have had much experience in the treatment of variola will 
P.M. agree with me that the worst cases met with are not those in which the crop 
: each other on the riddance from an unpleasant 
essed so many cases of small-pox as at present, and find- 
Tyndall, #0 favourable and safely towards recovery, by 
in giving the remedies which promote the fluidity of the 
SLND iow towards the cataveous system, I consider it my duty to 
;~ readers who nnght be inclined to follow the recommenda- 
baeked up by such promising results. 
I remain, Sir, yours sincerely, 
— Opera: Lendon, March, 1960. 8. 8. 
Lum TF. C.—Everything will depend upon the qualifieations of the candidate. If 
ations on properly qantified, the guardians cannot refuse to admit him to conspete for 
the vacant office. 
— H. (Staffordshire.)}—The request has been anticipated. 
Quarantine. —The 
CIETY OF tage, 
n what to 
P.M 
ations, 
is, 
2 
——gHy M.D. is right in his conjecture. The time has been extended. ! 
ngdom Trichoma.—The article was received, 
Ar. Ralph J. Linton—Sach conduct on the part of Mr. 8. is inexcusable. ee 
}@LAND.— 
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DR. DE JONGH’S 
———~ of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


| LIGHT: IT-BROWN OOD-LIVER OIL. 


OPINION OF 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., FLS., 
Professor at the 
“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had n Cobiver i 
seeing interested mercially in liver Oil. 
It was atti the the | best ond investigations into the into 


of this Oil should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 
some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your request, by giving 


my opiuion of ond ve me & 
highest autho: ity on the subject. 
“'T can, however, have n0 hesitation about the propriety of respe 
considered with reference to its colour, flavour, or 


The Oil which gave me was of the finest 


= believe dear Sir, 
With my best wishes for your success, me, my JONA 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE ANTIMARGARIC COD-LIVER OIL 


A NEW AND VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE PHARMACOPCIA. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


“TI have carefully examined ~~ 
Antimargaric Cod-Liver Oil extracted by Messrs. 
William and Ebenezer Rotton, and find them to 
be excellent samples of pure Cod-Liver Oil. 
Besides admirably to the usual tests, 
it is ae free from the noxious = nauseous 
tiples margarie acid, w so comm: 
render Cod-Liver Oil not only un le, bu 

extracting and p this adm 
remedy, I feel satisfied that they have overcome 
the main obstacle to its more frequent and 

use in medical 

SEPTIMUS A.B. and M.B. 
Cantab., late Professor of Natural 
St. Bartholomew's 
to the London 


“I find the An 
tracted 


and 
ON .. M.D., New- 


The ANTIMARGARIC COD-LIVER OIL is sold in Bottles, enclosed in salmon-coloured heey 


ble Chemists throughout the Kingdom. Pints, 2s, 6d¢.; Half-pints, ls. 3d.; Quarter- 7 

it, write direct to either of the Proprietors’ Establishments—My. ELDR 
Pentonville-road, London; or W. E. ROTTON, 112, Dale-end, Birmingham,—enclosing 10s,, when a Case to to the fal 
ue will be sent, free of extra charge. 


N.B.—The above is the only ANTIMARGARIC Ott to be obtained. 


[he Medicated Cod-liver Oils,|\facord’s Isinglass Plasters. 


in a genuine state, red only in SAVORY and MOORE'S Prepared we be Sag nate 4 HORA & Co., Wholesale Druggists, 
Laboratory.—This class of Medicines new members ambers upwards of twenty, of | 58, Minories.—T 1844.—The Plasters manufactured 
which the following are principally prescribed :— by Mr. waeene have been used at the Royal Free H 

Cod-liver Oil with Quinine. vantage, and I can bear testimony to their utility.— 


Cod-liver Oil with Iodide of I Lactate of and Acetate of Iron. Senior S ae tc the Royal Free H 
Cod-liver Oil with lodine, and lodide of The Profession with Daves, PHARMACEUTICAL 
Cod-liver Oil with Biniodide of M Preparations, of the purest quality, at the lowest remuncrative prices. 


ercury. 
_ SAVORY and MOORE'S *« LIQUOR PEPSINA:” offers Poultices Superseded: Spongio Piline. 


d agreeable mode of administering 
ie NEW | REMEDIES which are recognised by the Medical Profession are The Profession ve se informed, that the WANDLE FELT 
kept or promptly prepared in the Laboratory, at 143, New Bond-street. COMPANY, Lavy Bs Mr ARKWICK’S PATENT for the well- 
known SPONGIO-PI INE. for the 


IMPORTANT REDUCTION. tices and Fomentetions end the IMP 
Pure Cod-liver Oil with Quinine,— | 
PLAIN or AROMATIZED as desired ; ditto with Ook IRON, &e. &e, = prices, 
8 oz. 2s.; 16 oz. 38. 6d. ; 2007. 4s. ; j,40 02. 7s. 6d. ; 80 02, 14s, each. the Wholesale : 


new Newfoundland <—.! 12s. gn. Quine 60z., 6s. 6d. oz. isters, spread on cere cloth, recommend themselves, by their 
Potas, lodid., 13s. Ib, Goned., and 10s. 64 Liq. Tarax., certainty ef operation and liness, to the attention of the Medical 
$s, 1b.—Monthly price on application. sion. 

BERIAH DR & Wholesale and Export 91, Blackman- 
street, Borough, 8.E.; and'1544, Fenchurch-street, E.C., London. Physicians of France and the Continent. 


of 
s Cod-liver Oil Cakes, — ac 
is covered ith, 1830. of the WARRICK BROTHERS, 3, Garlick-hill, London, B.C. 
Plaster of Paris—Stevens and Son's 


P fine and them. 
May be pay we en pure as originally prepared by 


names upon them, by most 
Where a difficulty is found in obtainin 


F. aND Some, 


(Proprietors of the “‘ Pulvis Jacobi Ver., Bowbery's,”) 
45, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Established a.p. 
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J. C. PART, 196, Drury-lane, London, 


Tax Laxcet, 
one , ERTS, 
: 
LO GA De 
INTEGErraTEM 
y NG = 
ple, Cau 
this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the 
qu 
is SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Cod-Liver Oil ex- 
full medicinal ALE 
taste and smell” 
W. HERAPATH, F.CS., Bristol. 
“I have much pleasure in speaking most 
: highly of the effects of Messrs. W. and E. 
Rotton’s I fre 
fair price.” 
CoD BELL FLETCHER, M.D., 
Hospital, 80. Ae. in stating my bei 
—_ W. Rotton's Antimargaric 
me! tod tee Antimargaric Cod-Liver 01 of 3 Cod-Liver Oil is quite pure, and may always be 
Messrs. W. depended on, 
= 
hall-street, Birmingham Hospital. 
with the Extractors’ 
val 
| 


